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This line picture, by the Norwegian artist Axel Ender, is probably the most impressive Easter 
picture ever painted, showing the conquest of Jesus over the tomb, the power of Life over death. 
There is no death, for Life has conquered it. This photograph is the copyright of Mr. W. Beckett 

THE RESTLESSNESS AFTER THE WAR 

German Revolution • State of Russia "• King for Syria 


NEW IDEA FOR 
I THE LAND 

I HELPING A SEED ON ITS 
; . WAY 

Can Science Put Power into It 
Before It is Sown ? 

SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 

The Board of Agriculture and the 
scientific farms at Rothampstead, in 
Hertfordshire, have been experimenting 
with a new idea of treating seeds. 

One of the gravest lessons impressed 
on us by the war is that we must grow 
, much more food. We can do that either 
.by cultivating more land-or by making- 
-Tthe samealand producc; heavier'crops.' 
-In either case more fertilising substance 
*niust be used.. ■ . 

' Scientists in Italy, where farmers have 
. been specially handicapped by the diffi¬ 
culty of getting, fertilisers, have..been 
- f closely studying the whole question, and 
• have come to the'conclusion that our 
present system of manuring is astonish¬ 
ingly wasteful.' They have now carried 
out experiments "which .may create a 
revolution in agriculture. _ J '] 

■- - Feeding the Seeds' 

Consider what . happens after' the 
farmer spreads a fertiliser on his land. 
■'•Part' is carried away by rain, and’ lost; 

' a'large part simply serves to’stimulate 
■weeds. When the crop is young, find at 
tlie critical period of its life, it is least 
’ able to absorb the fertiliser ; as the crop 
i grows and ripens its appetite for fertiliser 
-increases, but just atthattime the power 
of the fertiliser in the-soil is nearly gone. 

The remedy proposed by the Italian 
investigators is that, instead of manuring 
■the soil, we should manure the seeds. 
They contend that instead of scattering 
fertiliser on the ground, better results can 
be obtained by allowing the seeds to 
. absorb the fertiliser before they are sown. ■ 

Speeding Up the Food Supply 

, It sounds most captivating, and the 
process, carried out in Italy with nitrate 
of ammonia, consists of soaking a certain 
weight of seeds in a weak solution of 
‘ nitrate and water lor a period of from 12 
1 to 14 hours. After they have been, 
thoroughly soaked, the seeds are dried in 
the air and sown' in the ordinary way. 

■ By this treatment it is claimed that 
the seed not only absorbs from the nitrate 
more of the nitrogen, which is essential 
.to a sturdy growth, but gets it as it 
.first starts to grow, just when the action 
of nitrogen is most beneficial. 

Experiments carried. out near Rome 
show that grain treated in this - way 
' shoots up earlier and grows better than 
’ untreated seeds. It is better able to 
withstand high winds, . and, . although 
ripening a little later,'on account of its 
superior size,’it gives 25 per cent, more 
grain and straw than seeds manured in 
the ordinary way. Moreover, it is said 
that only one-tentli of the nitrate that 
would be spread on the land is required. 


The countries that are the longest in 
settling down after the war are Ger¬ 
many, Russia, and Turkey, and in each 
the prospect is constantly changing. 

The German military movement, 
seizing on Berlin and trying to overawe 
the nation from.the capital, failed swiftly. 
The good sign was that the great mass 
of the workers showed plainly they, had 
had enough of militarism. 

But the attempt at revolution stirred 
Germany into new unrest and dis¬ 
quietude, and there appears to be a lack 
of the unity which alone can bring any 

nation to firm prosperity.. 

I11 Russia the revolution for liberty is 
binding the working-classes with fresh 
chains. Industry is how being carried on 
with forced labour. Men have no indi¬ 
vidual freedom. They work in gangs as 
they are ordered, for as long as they are 
ordered, and are treated like soldiers. 
That is what our race has struggled 


against throughout its. whole history. 

In Turkey, Constantinople lias been 
occupied by British troops and seamen, 
very quietly ; but it is doubtful whether 
the Turks who are beyond the' reach of 
Great Britain's long arm will, agree to 
any reasonable peace' without some 
further stirring lip of Strife.. ' ■ " ■ 

In Syria, the young Emir Feisul, who 
was recently in England; and created a 
very favourable impression, has been 
chosen king at' Damascus'. ' What effect 
this will have on the affairs of Asiatic 
Turkey is not-yet clear, but there are 
strong- reasons " for- thinking that the 
Arabs, who are in a large majority in 
Syria, are now well able to govern them¬ 
selves if European nations show towards 
them a sympathetic and.helpful feeling. 

It is greatly t,o beT hoped that there is 
a peaceful future awaiting the people of 
this fair garden ot the world, so thrilling 
in its history. 


JACKDAW TAPPING 
IN A CHURCH 

A SMUGGLER LOCKED IN 

How He Hopped Out, Ate a 
Good Meal, and Died 

BIRDS THAT LIVE IN STORY 

■ A jackdaw pf Qampbeltown, Argyll¬ 
shire, has come by ah end as sad as that 
which threatened the jackdaw of 'Rheims 
when'he had stolen the cardinal’s ring. 

Like the bird in the famous poem, the 
Scottish daw committed his mischief in 
a church.' Somehow he smuggled him¬ 
self into a recess in a room of the church, 
and was-locked-in his hklmg-place-. ; ,'--. • 

: How long he was there werdo not know, 
but when his tap—tap—tapping: at the 
'wood of liis "prison at last stirred the 
congregation to.search for liim, lie was 
but 'a .living bag of, bones. Kind, 
hands fed him, and he ate liis last meal 
ravenously,... But it was too much lor 
him ; he ate it and dropped down dead. 

.The Poets and the Birds 

Among people less distinguished by' 
common sense than these logical Scots the 
hidden jackdaw would have.given rise 
to a ridiculous ..story of-ghosts; in 
Dickens’s day the incident-would have 
been'utilised for "a"situation in a novel. 

' r ;D.ickqns'_himself made as much "play 
with a raven in " Barnaby Riidgc ’* 
as Shakespeare did with the birds in 
“ Macbeth,” and there can be no doubt 
'that Barnaby Rudge’s raven inspired 
Edgar Allan Poe’s deathless poem, 
" The Raveil.” ' Tie wrote a review of 
the book and showed how Dickens’s bird 
might, have come more, fully into the 
story", and his poem followed. But Mrs. 
Browning’s inspiration’is iii it, too, as 
we know from her lines 

With a murmurous stir uncertain 
In the air, the purple curtain, 
which Poe took and changed into ‘ 

And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of-each purple curtain. 

Be that as it may, the poem became 
famous in a few weeks. 

Dickens’s Pet Ravens 

‘ Dickens’s ravens .were, real, though 
Barnaby’s was " touched up.” .. All the 
funny weird things they actually' did their 
master made a note of. But nothing 
in their performances—the bullying and 
pecking of . the. Dickens children, the 
eating of pennies and putty-requalied the 
fantastic - performance of: the Campbel¬ 
town jackdaw,.whose strange experience 
and untimely end'we note this week. 

A similar adventure gave Poe the theme 
for his creepy tale, The BlaclrCat.” 

An Old Man’s Pride 

An old man, well known at Apple- 
ford, in'Berkshire, has been out riding 
on his 92nd birthday.- One ■ of the 
things he is proud-of-is. that he has 32 
children, and another' is that ho can 
kiss his toe. 

It is a very good recipe lor fitness in 
old age to kiss yonr toe every morning. 
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AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD 

WILL SHE HELP? 

Statesman’s Plain Speaking to 
His Countrymen 

PERIL OF SELFISHNESS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Is America willing to do lier duty to 
' the rest of the world ?' 

The question has been in the minds 
of hundreds of millions of people out¬ 
side America; and now it has been 
asked plainly in the country itself by 
Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 
American Navy.. 

America is immensely rich. She has 
been enriched by the war which has 
impoverished other nations. She has 
had some losses of her bravest sons, 
but in proportion to the losses of the 
other countries that were forced into 
war her roll of dead is small. 

More than any other country America 
can afford to help the world to a better 
future, and so crown - the work she 
began when she came to the help of 
human Liberty. Will she do it ? 

America’s Great Interests 

Mr. Daniels not only asks that ques¬ 
tion, but he answers that she ought to 
do her part willingly, and declares that 
if she does not she will have lost her 
soul by her selfishness. 

It is well that a prominent American 
should make'that admission, because it 
does' "not become other ' countries ' to 
preach at a nation which has so often of 
late taken the front stand in the pulpit. 

America has moral interests of the 
most powerful kind at stake in Asia 
Minor. Will she take her full share of 
the work that must be done there under 
the League of Nations before there can 
be a return to prosperity ? 

Many of the smaller, newly-made 
States are on trial before the judgment 
of the world ; and so is America, with 
• its high moral code, its stupendous 
■ wealth, and its millions of people. J. D. 

FARM AS BIGAS ENGLAND 
Explorer’s Scheme for Canada 

' . A plan ol vers^ great interest is being 
' discussed in Canada, for making in the 
1 north of the Dominion a huge breeding- 
: ground for reindeer. Mr. Stefansson, 
the explorer, is proposing the scheme. 

He points out that the reindeer feeds 
itself in suitable regions, needs no 
hay or shelter, as it is never cold, but 
chooses the coldest places to rest in. 
No reindeer has ever bpen known to die 
of cold. They can be herded easily, 
and driven to a shipping port, feeding 
and fattening by the way. 

Mr. Stefansson thinks the reindeer, 
with the caribou and the yak, might 
be bred at a great profit as meat pro¬ 
ducing animals, the meat • selling at 
sevenpence to eightpence a pound. 

He would like, for his experiment, an 
estate of 50,000 square miles—about the 
same size as England. 


DEAR WAYS OF SAVING 
Strange Insurance Facts 

People who have little money they 
can save ought to be the cleverest in 
choosing good ways of saving it. But 
they are not-clever. They pay other 
people large amounts to save their money 
for them. 

This fact is seen in a striking way in 
the report of a Board of Trade Com¬ 
mittee on industrial insurance. Here are 
three facts worth thinking about: 

In Industrial Insurance 5^d. is given 
to the Insurance Company that 6|d. 
may be saved by the investors. 

One large company pays 40 per cent, 
in dividends. 

Another company pays £70,000 a year 
to its directors. 

■ It is the investors who pay the larger 
part of these sums, in order that some 
of their savings may be saved for them. 


50,000 SHILLINGS 

Schools Collecting for the 
C.N. Fund 

HAVE YOU SENT A DINNER TO A 
HUNGRY CHILD? 

The hearts of the children, in our 
schools continue to be greatly stirred 
by the pitiful story of the hungry 
children of Vienna, and the Editor 
acknowledges with much gratitude the 
response to his appeal. 

Every subscription so far received 
lias been acknowledged by post; except 
a few in.which names or addresses have 
not been clearly made out, and that 
immense number which have come 
anonymously. Will all these' readers 
please accept our thanks and our 
assurance that their money is being 
rightly used, without delay and without 
any deduction for expenses ? 

The need grows greater day by day 
for the next' few months until the 
harvest comes, and every shilling sent 
towards our fund will help to keep a 
child alive. Nothing nobler on the 
earth can you do with a shilling now 
than to snatch a child from hunger. 

It is pleasant to see that so many 
schools and churches are taking collec¬ 
tions for our fund, and we gladly print 
a further list of them. 

The total number of shillings received as we 
go to press is just over 50,000. It is enough to 
supply over 150,000 meals to hungry children. 

StHOOL AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 

Shillings 

Summer Fields Boys’ School, Oxford . 51 : 

3rd Bridgenorth Girl Guides.32 

St. Matthew’s Girls’ School, Ponders End 20 
North Street Girls’ School, Plaistow . . 20 

Dogdyke Council School, Lines ... 20 
East Reckham School, Paddock Wood - 20 
Std. V. Boys, Council School, Cottingham 15 
Pontardulais School, Glamorgan . . .15 

And. the following: A few little girl friends 
of Fleetwood; Boys of Std. VI., St- John’s 
School, Birmingham; Burnham Westgate 
Girls’ School, Burnham Market; Boys of Std. 
V., Council School, Fortescue Road, Merton ; 
Children of Mr. R. T. Thomas, Carnarvon¬ 
shire ; Children of Maldon County School; 
Children of Shipley C. of E. School; 
Children of Bosherton School; Coggeshall 
C. of E. Infants’ School; Children of No. 17, 
Clapham Common ; Children of Choir School, 
Oxford; Girls of Victoria Road Council School, 
Norwich ; Girls of Form III., Whampton Road 
School, Walsall; Infants of St Phillip’s School, 
Nottingham; Pupils of Bryneirgan School, 
Llangybi; Readers of the C.N. and M.M., 
Shelton ; St. Helens Girls’ School, Ipswich. 

Coggeshall Girls’ School; Berkley Parochial 
School, Whitney-on-Wye ; Gravel Lane Girls’ 
School; Teacher and Class, London, N.W.; 
Redland Collegiate School, Bristol; St. Peter’s 
Infants’ School, Folkestone ; G. R. H. School, 
Greenwich; Std. IV., St. Mary’s R.C. School, 
Kilburn; Sherbrooke Road School. 

St. Helen’s Girls’ School, Stds. VI. and VII., 
Chesterfield ; All Saints Sunday School, North- 
fleet ; Eastdean School, Chichester ; National 
School, Deepcar; St. Luke’s Girls’ School, 
Portsmouth; Std- V., Girls’ Dept., Western 
Council School, Great Harwood; Bamford 
Road Council Schools, Heywood ; Church Hill 
School, Donard; Higher Elementary School, 
Blaenam ; Wickham Lane L.C G School, Wool¬ 
wich ; Priory School, Great Malvern ; Meppers- 
hall School, Sheffield; Royal Masonic School, 
Bushey; South Famborough High School ; 
Wolverhampton Road Central School, Walsall; 
Clifton Road Council School, Birmingham ; 
Lawn Lane School, Kennington; Girls’ Std. 
Va, Elder Road School, Lower Edmonton; 
Burrowes Street Central School, Walsall; 
Buckhurst Hill Girls’ School; St. Paul’s School, 
Camden Drive, Birmingham; Kensington 
Avenue Girls’ School, East Ham; Bishopshill 
Adult School, York; Girls’ School, Far Cotton. 


Where To Send Your Money 

All subscriptions should be sent to 

C.N. Appeal, 

Save the Children Fund, 

26, Golden Square, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

Every subscription sent there will 
be acknowledged by post. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



■ Thereare 28,827,188milesof telephone 
wire working in the United States. 


Thirty thousand women are employed 
on British railways. There were 60,000 
in 1918, and 12,000 before the war. 

Italian airmen are going to fly from 
Rome to New York, and expect their 
machine to cover 3100 miles in 20 hours. 

Walnuts From China 

China sends to Europe and America 
every year nearly six million pounds of 
walnuts, nearly half of them being shelled. 

How Many Laws ara There? 

There are 30,000 Acts of Parliament 
on the Statute Book, exclusive of the 
many Acts which deal only with per¬ 
sonal or local matters. 

Hero’s Sad Death 

William Joslin, of Stepney, was 
cycling to the Admiralty, to receive the 
D.C-M. he won in the wax, when he was 
knocked down and killed by a motor car. 

Millions in Minute3 

The law is supposed to be very slow, 
but the High Court has lately given a 
decision that settled 1500 cases, invol¬ 
ving £4,000,000, in twenty minutes. 

Science Fights Madness 

Of 90 people bitten by mad dogs and 
treated with the Pasteur anti-rabic 
serum, during the rabies scare, not one 
person developed hydrophobia. 

A Mountain of Lost Luggage 

The luggage lost on the railways of 
the United Kingdom every year would 
make a mountain if piled up. On one 
railway £80,000 was claimed by pas¬ 
sengers last year for lost luggage. 

Saving Time by Aeroplane 

The Egyptian Sirdar has just made 
an inspection by aeroplane in little more 
than'seven hours.; had he travelled by 
land and water in the old-fashioned way 
it would have taken him three days. 

Straw for Bricks 

To help tire solution of the housing 
problem in America, bricks are being 
made of straw and mud, as in Bible 
days. At Los Angeles, in California, 200 
Louses are already being built with these 
"bricks, which are proving satisfactory. 

Th» World’s Finest Oak 

What is said to be the finest oak in 
■the world grows at Powis Castle, in 
Montgomeryshire. It contains 2036 
cubic feet of timber. A lime tree at 
Fowberry, in Northumberland, has a 
branch-spread of 75 square yards. 

A Catch of Mackerel 

In one night recently 46 fishing boats 
caught 1,200,000 mackerel off the 
Cornish coast, breaking all records. 
While these and other fish are more 
abundant than ever, plaice are dimin¬ 
ishing in the North Sea. 

London’s New Air-Terminus 

Hounslow is no longer the air-terminus 
for London, the new port being at 
Waddon, near Croydon. This is within 
easier reach of the City, and is also 
outside the Thames fog area, fog being 
the air-traveller’s worst enemy. 

What a Lost Hour Meant 

A Gloucestershire policeman claimed 
an extra £78 a year on his pension under 
the new rates of pay, but failed to win 
his case. The authorities declared that 
if he had worked only one hour longer 
on a certain day he would have been 
entitled to the increase. 

Dog Holds Up a Railway 

There was an odd incident the other 
day on the London Underground Railway, 
where a stoppage took place while a 
dog, which had been frightened by 
touching a live rail, was hunted out 
of the tunnel into which he had fled in 
terror when he felt the electric shock. 


A FINE LITTLE MAN 

Brave Soldier’s Brave Son 

VILLAGE ADVENTURE IN 
SUFFOLK 

We send our warm greeting to Harry 
Er.ee of Woodbridge, Suffolk, aged eight. 
He is the son of a brave soldier who died 
in battle, and he is brave like his father. 

This is how he proved it. His sister, 
Dnlcie Free, aged four, was playing on 
the edge of the dock, and fell in where 
the water is ten feet deep. Instantly 
Harry plunged after her, seized her, and. 



Harry Free and his sister 


floating on his back, held her up till help 
came and they were rescued. 

Dnlcie nearly died"; she was' only saved 
by artificial respiration. 

Now her plucky brother has the Royal 
Humane Society’s Certificate on vellum, 
for saving life, and the people of Wood- 
bridge are taking steps to have him educa¬ 
ted as a boy of whom .they are proud. 

But he is not proud. When he was 
asked if he had saved his sister from 
drowning he replied to his schoolmates : 
“ Yes, but shut up about it.” 


SURPRISE FOR KEW 
Old Ginkgo Biloba Fruits at 
Last 

When Kew Gardens were formed in 
1760 by the German mother of George 
the Third, a maidenhair tree was planted 
there from the Ear East. Ginkgo Biloba 
is its name in its own country. ■ 

Other specimens have been planted 
in various-parts of England, but, though 
they live well enough, not one had borne 
fruit till this year. . 

Now, after 160 years, the Kew Ginkgo 
has produced four plum-shaped fruits 
with kernels that may be eaten. 

Nine years ago a shoot from a female 
Ginkgo, growing in the South of France, 
was grafted on the veteran of Kew, and 
the result is fruit as well as flowers. 

TRAMP’S PALACE GOING 

Turning a Bad Thing Into a 
Good One 

The Westminster City Council is put¬ 
ting its workhouse wards for tramps to 
a good use. It Is changing them into 
house-room for men who will work. 

The folly of sheltering the man who 
won’t work, and letting the man who 
will work drift anywhere, is coming to 
an end, and everybody will be glad— 
except the loafer who has found these 
places a help in his loafing. 

The casual ward was once a home for . 
honest workmen to rest in on their 
wanderings, but for long the tramps have 
used them, and so lowered their reputa¬ 
tion that honest men would not go there. 
Now the tramp’s palace is going, and 
is to be used for honest men again. 


Do You Know a Lonely Child? 

For 8s. 8d. the publisher will 
send this paper to any child on 
earth every week for a year. 
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Shackleton’s Stirring Call to the Front Line Boys 

Will They Save the Little British Ship Rocking in the Grip of Gigantic Forces ? 

The public does know what it wants. Every day it flocks to the Philharmonic Hail in London to listen to Sir Ernest Shackleton’s thrilling story ot one ot the immortal adventures 
ot the world. Here our dauntless Antarctic explorer talks to the boys of the nation through a special correspondent of the Children’s Newspaper who called to see him. 


O nce, when things were at their 
darkest; and death by slow 
starvation seemed certain, Shackleton 
overheard the following conversation 
between two of his men in the 
Antarctic : 

“ I don’t think we’ll get through,” 
said one voice. 

“ That’s the Boss’s look-out,” came 
the rejoinder. 

It brought home to him afresh, not 
only the responsibility of leadership, 
but its loneliness. 

■ " Leadership,” lie said to me one 
day, “ is a fine and stimulating thing, 
but it has its penalties. And the 
greatest penalty is loneliness.” 

“ You feel you must not tell your 
men everything ? ” 

The Brave, Cheerful Men 

' "You often have to hide from 
them,” he said, “ not only the truth, 
.but your feelings about the truth. 
You may know that the facts are dead 
against you, but you mustn’t sq,y so. 
You may feel that there is no real 
hope of getting .through, but you 
mustn’t let them know it. One thing 
only makes Antarctic leadership pos- 
. sible, and that’s loyalty. The loyalty 
.of your men is the most sacred trust 
you carry. It is something which 
must never be betrayed, something 
you must live up to.” 

I asked him about his men. 

“No words,” he replied, “ can do 
justice to their courage and their 
cheerfulness. Courage, of course, is 
what one looks for in every man 
worthy of the name ; but cheerfulness 
is a great virtue. To be brave cheerily, 
to be patient with a glad heart, to 
stand the agonies of thirst with 
laughter and song, to walk beside 
Death for months and never be sad— 
that’s the spirit that makes courage 
something worth having. I loved my 
men and I studied them. It was a 
fine study!".... 

Character Tells 

He told me many interesting things 
about those gallant men. The man of 
muscle was by no means the superior 
of the little man, apparently frail in 
build but unbreakable in fortitude. 
The more educated a man the better 
he was able to stand the long strain of 
anxiety. Character always told. 

I asked him this question: 
"Suppose you-had all the boys of 


Britain before you, what would you 
like to say to them ? ” 

Shackleton is one of the merriest, 
souls alive, and his lecture is so full of 
dry humour that many people might 
think he takes nothing seriously ex¬ 
cept adventure. But this is not true. 
He looks at life steadily, and just now 
with a particular steadiness. Certain 
things he sees disturb the natural 
happiness of his heart. 

Britain’s Front Line 

" I think,” he replied, “ that if I had 
such a splendid audience as that before 
me I should begin by telling them 
what is the most solemn truth of our 
situation, namely, that the fortunes of 
Britain are in their hands. Never 
before in British history has so tremen¬ 
dous a responsibility come so early into 
the hands of boyhood. 

“ It may seem hard at first, but 
they’ll be all the better for it after¬ 
wards. Death came before its time to 
their elder brothers ; they must not 
complain that stern duty comes to 
them before they are men. What is 
that duty ? It is the duty of hurrying 
up to take the places of their fallen 
brothers. Britain needs them. They 
can’t step too early’ into the front line 
of Britain’s advance. 

- "The first thing for them to learn 
is the value of loyalty. Let them 
look at their games : can any team or 
side hope to win a match if every 
member composing it is not loyal to 
the general interest ? Life is like that. 

Rules of the Game of Life 

"Some people say it is wrong to 
regard life as a game. I don’t think so. 
Life to me means the greatest of all 
great games. The danger lies in treat¬ 
ing it as a trivial game, a game to be 
taken lightly, and a game in which 
the rules don’t matter much. The 
rules matter a great deal. The rules, 
one may say, are the game itself.” 

" What are the rules ? ” 

“ Like every other rule, they’ tell us 
what we must not do. The game has to 
be played fairly, or it is no game at all. 
There must be no cheating, and no 
self-seeking. We are not playing for 
ourseLves, we are playing for our side. 
And even to win the game is not the 
chief end. The chief end is to win it 
honourably and splendidly. To this 
chief end several things are necessary. 


Loyalty is one of those things. Disci¬ 
pline is another. Unselfishness is 
another. Courage is another. Optimism 
is another. And Chivalry is another.” 

" All these things are essential to 
Britain in her present plight ? ” 

" Infinitely essential. Indeed, I go 
so far as to say that Britain must suffer 
frightful things unless the present 
generation of youth is striving with 
all its might and main to fit itself for 
this great game of life. The strain has 
begun, but its maximum is to come. 
Ten years hence we shall be up against 
something tremendous. 

“It is like our experience in the 
Antarctic. Our ship found herself in 
summer time amongst unexpected ice. 
The Weddell Sea played us a trick, as 
Germany played the peace of Europe 
a trick in 1914. The ice came round us. 

Packed Tight in the Ice 

"We charged into it, cut our way 
through, and slowly forced a passage 
toward the new land of our search. 
But the ice thickened. It closed us 
reind in a ring. Presently we were 
powerless. Then we could do nothing 
but drift where the ice took us. We 
were a part of it. 

“ Our last hope, and a desperate 
one, was that the ice might carry us 
into open water. This hope was not 
fulfilled. The ice thickened. Enormous 
bergs, towering up into the sky like 
mountains, bergs as big as islands, 
appeared in the midst of the encircling 
ice. . Then the pressure began. : 

“ For weeks the Endurance stood 
that pressure. Great masses of ice rose 
up into the air and shot forward like a 
cherry-stone squeezed between thumb 
and'finger. But still, groaning and 
warping, the Endurance resisted that 
titanic pressure. We blessed the 
shipwrights at home whose work had 
indeed been well and truly done : no 
better ship ever encountered so stoutly 
such overwhelming antagonism on the 
part of nature. But the pressure con¬ 
tinued, • and finally’ the Endurance 
cracked into ruin. 

Our Little British Ship 

" Well, I feel now as I felt in those 
days when I listened to the pressure of 
the ice. I seem to hear now as I heard 
then the distant roaring of. gigantic 
forces all around this little ship which 
is our British home. Will Britain 
stand the strain ? Will she hold her 


own against the pressure of the world 
on every side of her ? She has lost the 
flower of her youth. The boys coming 
up to work from school, with ambi¬ 
tious and brave hearts, and all the 
discipline learned in school games, 
have been mown down by’ the scythe 
of War. Those who were children then 
are now becoming men. What sort of 
men ? Only the pressure of the world 
can decide that question.” 

“ You spoke of loyalty.” 

“ Yes." 

" There is a loyalty of men to their 
class or their trade union ; but that is 
not enough ? ” 

Seeking New Adventures 

“ I am sure it is not enough. It mav 
be a fine thing, and in some cases lam 
sure it is; but it must always be a 
most dangerous thing if it loses sight 
of the greatest loyalty’—the loyalty to 
the one supreme interest of Great 
Britain’s destiny. I hate sentiment¬ 
ality, but I believe in sentiment. I 
should like to think that all the boys 
of England were inspired by the 
sentiment of their country's greatness, 
that they loved England, and were 
ready to suffer for her. I fear the 
spirit of softness. People are asking for 
ease and comfort. The Briton’s longing 
for hardships seems to be out of fashion. 
That’s bad. Civilisation ought never 
to content the true Briton. He 
should be always looking across the 
sea to fields of new adventure.” 

What Will Save Us 

I asked him if he had any’ feeling 
for the beauty of the countryside. 

He smiled very openly. " I like 
it,” he said, " for about two hours. 
But I like the savage for always. 
Pastoral scenery is all right for getting 
your butter and roast mutton; but 
it’s the other kind of scenery that 
challenges the best in a man’s soul. I 
can't tell you what it means to an 
explorer marching through a fog in a. 
new land when suddenly the fog lifts 
and he finds himself looking at moun¬ 
tains no human eye has ever seen.” 

Sir Ernest Shackleton is no pessimist. 
He has faith in the stuff of British 
character. But he is quite certain that 
such a pressure of forces has begun as 
will try that character to the utmost. 

It is. not the present manhood that 
will save us when the climax comes. 
It is the boyhood of Britain. 


AS I GO ABOUT IN LONDON—BY OUR COUNTRY GIRL IN TOWN 


'"P he window was crowded with pans, 

. crockery, and notices of situations. 

I entered with difficulty, the door 
being partially filled by rolls of wire¬ 
netting and a model dustbin. 

In a corner, seated on a stack of 
dusters and kneeling mats, an elderly 
lady was interviewing a red-faced person 
in rusty mourning, a person so large 
that she was altogether too big for the 
registry office, and knocked things down 
whenever she moved. 

" Well,” said the first, “ I think you 
would suit me if you are sure you can 
manage good plain cooking. You know 
how fussy men are about food—my 
husband is dreadfully particular.” 

The big person bridled, and knocked 
over several patty pans. 

“ All I can say, mini,” she said, " is 
that I have had two husbands myself, 
and my cooking did for them ! ” 


T T is lip was crumpling, and tears made 
1 his eyes appear as big and gog¬ 
gling as a pug dog’s.. 

A lady with an armful of daffodils 
and a little dog on a lead stopped, went 
up to the perambulator, and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“ Nanny’s in the shop ! ” he quavered. 

“Never mind,’’said the lady; " I will 
stay with you till she comes out.” 

She took the little paw in her hand, 
and began to tell him about the dog, 
and the parrot, and the goldfish.she had 
at home, and the tiger skin her husband 
had brought back from India to the 
terror of her small nieces. - They be¬ 
came intimate friends in' two minutes. 

A bunched-up, prim old woman," who 
had been gazing at bonnets in the same 
window, suddenly raised her head, fixed 
a piercing look on the Good Samaritan, 


and then came up to the perambulator. 
She stood there silent, rigid, watchful, 
like a cat about to spring. As for her 
yellow eyes, I have never seen such 
malevolence and defiance in any before. 

My blood ran cold. These two people, 
I told myself, were enemies. What 
would happen when the young woman 
looked up and met the old woman’s gaze ? 

The nurse came out; the young 
woman said ’’.Good-bye ” and went away; 
and the old woman had not spoken. 
She stood, looking ashamed and crest¬ 
fallen. Had courage failed her, or pity 
moved her ? When she lifted her head 
she did it so abruptly that I had not 
time to turn away, and, meeting my gaze, 
she said, sharply: 

" I thought that woman meant to 
kidnap the child ! ” 

There are two kinds of kindness. 


T x was the most ridiculous motor-car 
you can imagine, and, just as a pug 
puffs more than a St. Bernard, this 
absurd little thing made more noise than 
all the lorries and limousines in the 
street. The young man who drove it, 
wearing fur gauntlets, a check cap, and 
a buttonhole, appeared to enjoy the 
attention it attracted. 

Then came disaster. It slowed down, 
wheezed, wobbled to the kerb, and 
stopped dead. ' 

Out jumped the driver, very red, and 
began to coax and tinker, and push and 
wind, without the least effect. 

There is always a horrid boy about to 
make matters worse when anything goes 
wrong in London, and one of them, 
enjoying the breakdown of this toy car, 
shouted: “ Sy. mister, my domn't cher 
get a hoop ? ” 
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Flying Man's Search in the Desert 

PATHETIC FATE OF TWO BRAVE MEN 

* 

One of the Saddest Tales of the Great 
War Told by its Only Survivor 
THE HEROIC LIEUTENANT WHO GAVE UP HIS LIFE FOR ANOTHER 


The mysterious fate of two French flying- 
men, lost in the desert on their way to 
Timbuctoo, brings to mind’that desert 
story of two British flying-men who gave 
up their lives in the desert sands. 

We have told the facts before, but we are 
fortunate in being able here to give the 
first story of this tragedy—perhaps the most 
pathetic tragedy , of the war—by the sur¬ 
viving companion of the two dead men. 

The pilot' who accompanied them and 
went back for help, returning to find them 
missing,; has. written‘this account of his 
adventure for the Children’s Newspaper. : 

The campaign in the Libyan Desert, 
the. vast, arid waste lying to the west of 
the Nile valley, was forced upon us bv a 
hostile tribe called the Senussi—allies 
of Turkey—who had declared their 
intention of raiding Egypt. The 
menace was real, and it became 
necessary to keep a large British forcL 
stationed at various'points in theNile 
s valley, and for aeroplanes to patrol 
the desert tracks and give warning of 
any raid the Senussi might attempt. 

Between Two Oases 

In the course of this campaign 
British troops occupied Kharga, an 
oasis aboutT50 miles west of the Nile, 
and two aeroplanes were sent there to 
keep watch on Dahkla, another oasis 
about 130 miles to the west, in which 
a force of Senussi was encamped. It 
was just possible for an aeroplane, 
carrying extra petrol instead of an 
observer, to fly out to Dahkla by one 
track, drop a bomb or two on the 
various patrols and camps, and return 
to Kharga by a different track.- 

In June, 1916, it became, necessary 
to carry out a very detailed recon¬ 
naissance of Dahkla, and a special' 
intelligence officer had to be taken as 
’ observer. As it was impossible to 
complete the reconnaissance in one 
flight, an auxiliary* landing-ground, 
midway between the two oases, was 
to be prepared. 

Camels, carrying mechanics with 
tools and petrol, left for this place one 
afternoon, and the next day two 
aeroplanes followed. One carried the 
pilot and a mechanic ; the other carried 
a pilot alone. Their intention was to 
alight at the auxiliary landing-ground 
at dusk; and early next morning one 
machine was to survey the position 
while the other waited. 

Losing the Track 

They left Kharga late in the after¬ 
noon, and soon picked up the track. 
It was not easy to follow, and once or 
twice they lost it, and had to circle 
round until they found it again. But 
once they lost it altogether, and the 
setting sun made the visibility very 
bad. They flew on, hoping to pick up 
the track, but an hour and a half passed 
and they saw neither landing-ground 
nor track. Half their petrol had gone, 
and they landed on a huge plain to 
consider what to do. As they had five 
gallons of water and some food, they 
decided to stay the night where they 
were, and to fly back to Kharga early 
the next morning. 

Just before dawn on the Friday 
morning a strong north-east wind 
arose, making their projected flight 
impossible. They decided to wait 
another day, and one of the pilots, a 


subaltern named Ridley, suggested 
making a short flight for the purpose 
of looking round. When they tried to 
start his engine they found two cylin¬ 
ders cracked, and realised that, even 
if they succeeded in making it go, it 
would never take them far. Speed was 
essential now, so the other pilot, who 
knew this part of the desert well, 
decided to return to Kharga, taking 
some of Ridley’s petrol for the journey. 
-He left his mechanic, Garside, as a 
companion for Ridlev, for there is 
nothing so awful as being alone in the 
desert, and arranged to fly to Kharga, 
and then return to the auxiliary 
landing-ground, from which he was 
to come and rescue them on the 
following morning. 

The Mystery 

The wind was very strong, but he 
got home, came back next day, and 
found the place. The place, mark you 
—not the machine. The machine, 
with Ridley and Garside, had gone. A 
few things had been left, but not even 
one written word. The pilot returned 
to Kharga, hoping to find the men 
home, but there was no news there. 

Then began the great search in the 
desert. Camel patrols scoured the area 
in which it was thought the machine 
must have descended ; Ford cars and 
an aeroplane swept up and down; 
but for all they found the aeroplane 
might have flown off the earth. But 
on the Monday night one of the patrols 
saw a Very light fired in the distance. 
They set off towards' it, but missed the 
place, though the next day they 
came across a stranded machine, and 
beside it, on the hot sand, Garside 
and Ridley lay dead beneath the planes. 

Tragic Diary 

Beside them was a diary kept by 
Garside. It is not very clear,_ and 
sometimes it is hard to tell on which 
day certain events occurred ; but one 
event stands out in tragic vividness. 
It is this entry under Sunday: “ Mr. 
Ridley shot himself." The tragedy 
is summed up in those few terse words. 

After the other pilot had left them 
they managed to get the engine to 
go, and, in spite of instructions to the 
contrary, they naturally made a 
sporting bid for home. They flew 25 
miles, and then landed with engine 
trouble; then they flew another five 
miles, and their petrol gave out. Once 
they tried to walk to a neighbouring 
hill, but found it farther away than 
they thought, and they only succeeded 
in exhausting themselves. 

On the Sunday they had only a little 
w r ater left, and then it was, evidently, 
that Ridley decided to make what 
must for ever be regarded as his 
splendid sacrifice. Without saying or 
doing anything to arouse suspicion, 
he waited until Garside’s back was 
turned, and then shot himself. 

The Heroic Mechanic 

There have been few more gallant 
deeds than that, for by removing him¬ 
self from the tragic scene Ridley gave 
Garside a further chance of life, for the 
scanty supply of water would last one 
man longer than two. But, alas! the 
precious drops were finished all too | 


VILLAGE TREASURE 

RATE-BOOK WORTH MORE 
THAN THE RATES 

Literary Documents Lost and 
Found 

STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MANUSCRIPTS 

In 1595 the overseers of the parish 
of West Pennard, Somerset, needing a 
new cover for their rate-book, chose 
sheets of parchment. The cover has 
lasted until now, and it has just been 
discovered that the parchment is more 
precious than the whole of the rates the 
little parish has been paying ! 

The rate-book is bound in what 
proves to be part of a fine written 
volume dating riack 800 or 900 years. 
It belonged to the library of Glastonbury 
Abbey, and the despised covering is 
priceless, as forming an important part 
of a work relating to tipies of which no 
other manuscript exists. 

Tailor Cuts up Magna Carta 

Some of the most precious documents 
in the world have been discovered, 
from, time to time, iri this way. . It 
was a piece of wrapping in Florence 
which betrayed to a scholar the fact 
that a rascally man servant was selling 
the manuscripts of the immortal Galileo 
to a pork-butcher! 

The examination of a mouldy rubbish- 
heap in a monastery cellar brought to 
light the works of Quintilian ! A price¬ 
less page of Livy was found by a scholar 
in the parchment of his child’s battle¬ 
dore ! An original copy of Magna Carta 
was discovered by Sir Robert Cotton in 
the hands of his tailor, who was cutting 
it up as a pattern ! 

Ignorance and indifference have 
accounted for most of pur literary losses 
in this country. A Royal Commission 
which inquired into the subject found 
that important records had been allowed 
to perish from damp and dirt and from 
the attacks of vermin, because their 
keepers scorned their care. A Devon 
sexton was ordered by his parson to 
bum the most precious manuscripts 
simply because fussing scholars used 
to worry.about looking at them ! 

Drum That Told a Story 

Thirteen years ago Wimbome had its 
manuscript romance. It was the custom 
to pay a minister- half-a-guinea a year 
to preach a sermon every Good Friday 
at the village of Holt, three miles away, 
but there was no record as to liow the 
payment arose or why if should be con¬ 
tinued, and so the fee was stopped. 

A Wimborne woman living at 
Thame, Oxfordshire, bought her boy a 
drum at the local fair. The drum 
broke, and its parchment was found to 
be the very document which Wimbome 
lacked. The parchment had been out 
of the country, for the drum was labelled 
“ Made in Germany ! ” The payment to 
the minister has now been resumed. 


Continues from the previous column 
soon. Garside, poor, brave man, was 
reduced to such a state that he tried to 
drink the filthy oil out of the engine. 
Then he drank the pure alcohol out of 
the compass, and, although it revived 
him for a time, it hastened the end. 

No man can picture the physical 
and mental suffering of a traveller lost 
in the desert; it is terrible enough to 
shake the sanity of the strongest; 
and yet this heroic Garside wrote his 
diary calmly and bravely to the end. 

So they died, two very gallant 
Englishmen—the one by his own hand 
in order that a further lease of life 
might be given to his companion, the 
other following with calm and lofty 
courage. Should ever a poet go out in 
search of a theme for an epic, there, in 
the Libyan Desert, he will find it, 
written in the Sands of Time. D. G. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

HERO OF HONOLULU 

Irish Boy who Played his Flute 
Through Europe 

FOUNDER OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

April 4. Oliver Goldsmith died in London • 1774 

5. Robert Raikes died at Gloucester . . 1811 

6. Richard I killed at Chalus . . ♦ * . 1199 

7. William Wordsvvorth born at Cockermouth 1770 

8. Lorenzo de Medici died at Florence . , 1492 

9. Francis Bacon died at Highgate . . . 162 3 

10. Father Damien died at Kalawa, Hawaii 1889 

Oliver Goldsmith 

■poET, tramp, doctor, playwright, essay- 
I ist, novelist, spendthrift, and fop, but 
one of the kindest men in the world, Noll 
Goldsmith has a grave in the Temple in 
London that everyone who knows what 
the man was must visit with affection. 

From boyhood to the end of his days 
Goldsmith was what we call a pickle ; 
and yet he is loved far more than men 
who never got into trouble. 

A careless, awkward, Irish boy, he was 
mistaken at school for a dunce.' He 
never “ got on,” but was always in 
scrapes, and when he was .26 years old, 
and ought to have been a doctor, he was 
tramping through Europe, picking up a 
living from day to day by playing a flute 
in the streets. 

When he settled in London and earned 
a fair living by his pen, writing poems 
like “ The Deserted Village,” plays litre 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and novels 
like " The Vicar of Wakefield,” he was 
always in debt. 

But still he had troops of friends, for 
he was as kind as he was foolish, and 
when he took pen in hand, as his epitaph 
says, “he touched nothing that he did not 
adorn. ” Poor old Oliver ! Dear old Oliver! 

Robert Raikes 

Ty very boy and girl who has ever been 
■ in a Sunday-school, or who has heard 
of the good done by Sunday-schools in the 
past and today, should turn aside, if 
they pass along the Thames Embank¬ 
ment in London, and see, in the public 
gardens in front of the Savoy Hotel, the 
statue of Robert Raikes, for he was one 
of the truest friends the children ever had. 

When there were few schools anywhere 
for the poorer children, and none in many 
districts, Robert Raikes, who lived in 
Gloucester, started Sunday-schools where 
children were taught to 'read, and also 
were taught to distinguish good from 
evil. As he had a newspaper of his own, 
he often reported the success of this 
Sunday schooling, and the news spread 
throughout the country till, in imitation 
of Gloucester, Sunday - schools were 
started everywhere. 

In early days hundreds of thousands 
learned to read and write in Sunday- 
schools, thanks to the start made by 
Robert Raikes, and since then millions 
have learned there to think seriously 
of life with its privileges and duties. 

Father Damien 

TJather Joseph Damien, a Belgian 


r 


priest bom near Louvain, lives death- 


lessly in history for one of the most heroic 
deeds of self-sacrifice ever witnessed. 

At the age of 33, when he was living 
in Honolulu, he volunteered to go to the 
leprous isle of Molokai, to which Soo in¬ 
curable lepers had been removed, and 
where they were slowly dying in isola¬ 
tion, ignorance, and pain. 

Sooner or later the disease was certain 
to seize upon him, but before that hap¬ 
pened he. lived on the island nearly 12 
years, and, after he was attacked, for four 
years more. 

As teacher, friend, and priest, Father 
Damien devoted himself wholly to helping 
the sufferers who were marked down by 
death. The way of the Cross that they 
travelled he travelled with them, a hero 
of unsurpassed resolution and pity. 
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PICTURE WORLD-MAP, WITH TIME-TABLE OF HARVESTS, WEATHER, 8c FLOODS 



Where They are Harvesting 
Wheat. Lower Egypt, North India, Asia Minor, Mexico. 

Cocoa. Ecuador, West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia. 

Sugar. West Indies, India, Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
Egypt, Japan. Linseed and Other Oils. India (Deccan). 
Cotton. India (Deccan). Lentils. Lower Egypt. Rice. Australia. 
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THE TIMES ON THE CLOCKS ARE IN ALL CASES SUN TIME. AS SUMMER-TIME IS NOT YET UNIVERSAL, NO CHANGE WILL BE MADE ON THESE CLOCKS 


WORLD TRADE UPSIDE 
DOWN 

How Money Jumps About 
REMARKABLE EXAMPLES 

The whole business of the world has 
been turned upside down by the differ¬ 
ences in the value of money. 

If the value of a sovereign is fixed, as 
it generally is in normal times, it is 
possible for merchants in all countries to 
do business on a clear basis of reckoning ; 
but, with money jumping up and down 
from day to day, trade between nations 
is very difficult. 

Two remarkable examples have lately 
been' given, both at the Northampton¬ 
shire Chamber of Commerce. 

One concerns a contract for which an 
English firm was estimating. The work 
was out in the East, and was to involve 
a sum of £280,000, but between the send¬ 
ing of the telegram and its delivery the 
jumping up and down of money—what 
we call the rise and fall of the rate of 
exchange—was so great as to make a 
difference of £14,000, so that the contract 
was lost. 

The other case concerns an order 
given to a firm in Bombay for 540,000 
goat-skins. The telegram was delayed 
for several days, and the difference in 
the price during this period was £55,000. 

That is to say, the senders of the cable 
would pay £55,000 more than if the 
order could have been delivered in¬ 
stantly by wireless telegraphy—which 
might easily have been possible, by the 
way, if we had spent on science a few 
coppers for every hundred pounds we 
spent on the war. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Chalus ........ Shal-00 

Geddes ..Ged-ez 

Molokai.Mo-lo-ki 

Senussi.Sen-oos-ee 

Subaltern .... Sub-awl-tern 


THE TOY THAT TALKS 
A New-comer in the Nursery 

AU day long they come and go, these 
new things. There is no end to them. 

• Now it is the little talking book, 
which actually sings you “ Rock-a-bye, 
Baby,” or “ Little Bo-Peep,” or tells 
you the tale of Old King Cole. And 
there is the tiger that actually growls 
while the hunter tells you all about him. 
Then, of course, there are the birds that 
sing quite beautifully, so that you 
fancy yourself sitting in a wood. 

What are these new toy s ? They are not 
the talking book that the blind man is 
going to know some day, the book 
which can be fixed to an instrument 
so that the printed letters are made to 
tap out something like the Morse Code, 
which the blind man can understand. 

These books are very much simpler, 
for they have fixed in the middle 
of their pages a little gramophone 
record. When it is in an actual book 
the record goes right through from 
cover to cover, and book and record 
and all go round on any gramophone. 
Sometimes it is on a cardboard picture, 
with the whole story printed on the 
backhand all in fine colour on the front. 

We have had a jolly half-hour with 
all these little talkers, for Mr. Herman 
Darewski, of the Music Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 142, Charing Cross Road, London, 
has sent us some of them, and helped 
to drive away dull care while we were 
going to press. Photograph on page 12 


PIGEON’S FREE RIDE 
Both Ways Across the Atlantic 

A pigeon has had a free passage across 
the Atlantic and back. Having become 
wearied by a flight at sea, it sought rest 
on an outward-bound ship off the coast 
of Ireland. It was taken aboard, carried 
to America, and some member of the 
crew brought it back home to its English 
owner—a double voyage for nothing. 


THE PENSION ROLL 
One in Every Three Families 

The pension system spreads apace 
owing to the war. 

Altogether, in the British Isles, the 
number of pensioners—men, women, and 
children—is 2,858,500. This totals up 
to one out of every 16 in the country, 
or one person in every third family. 

While it is right that those who suf¬ 
fered through death or wounds caused 
by the war should be saved from priva¬ 
tion, the immense amount of money 
spent yearly on pensions and allowances, 
£123,000,000, can only be raised by 
loyal work from everyone who is cap¬ 
able of working. 


POOR BOB! 

Dog Under Sentence of Death 

Several schoolboys have written to us 
from Monks Risborough, where their 
schoolmistress is doing all she can to get a 
reprieve for her sheepdog, Bob, who 
playfully knocks people down, and has 
been condemned to be killed as dan¬ 
gerous. She is appealing to the Quarter 
Sessions against the magistrates’ decision 
that Bob must die. 

We hope Bob may be saved if he will 
be a good dog, but evidently he has been 
badly trained, for he has been in the police- 
court three times. What the poor dog 
needs is firm training, so that he would 
not knock people down and be a nuisance. 
Perhaps, if his life is saved, his mistress 
will show her thankfulness by teaching 
him to behave. Portrait on page 12 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction-rooms for objects of interest: 
•A piece of French tapestry . . £651 
Mrs. Thrale’s 17th century diary £600 
A 17th century silver toilet service £600 
An old book, School of Abuse . £490 

Two old plates.£125 

A Vancouver stamp of 1865 . £-74 


THE UNSEEN FOOTBALL 
Blind Men and Their Games 
SEEING LIFE CHEERFULLY 

The soldiers and sailors blinded 
in the war, who are being trained at 
St. Dunstan’s to go about like other 
people, have been amazing spectators by 
their skill in games. 

Rowing was the first exercise in 
which the blind became proficient, 
for they could be steered by someone 
whose sight is unimpaired. Now many 
blind rowers are highly skilled, and crews 
keep time perfectly with the oars. 

The hundred yards race is popular. 
A rope bounds the runner’s track, and 
the runner keeps alongside the rope by 
holding a handkerchief fastened to a 
ring running with him along the rope. 

At rope-climbing and tugs-of-war 
the blind are expert; and one of the 
most astonishing games is tlie shooting 
of goals at football. 

A goalkeeper with good sight is chosen. 
Then the blind player is conducted to 
the penalty mark and there places his 
ball on the ground, guided only by a 
word from the goalkeeper, giving the 
direction. The player then draws back, 
runs, and kicks the ball, frequently 
scoring against goalkeepers of the 
highest skill. 

The aim of the training at St. Dun¬ 
stan’s—perhaps the most hopeful of 
all the institutions springing out of 
the war—is to enable a blind man 
to do the things that he would do if 
he could see. Photograph on page 12 


AN EMPIRE FRUIT GARDEN 

Canada is the greatest fruit garden of 
the British Empire. Last year nearly 
two million barrels of apples were sent 
'out from Nova Scotia alone, and apri-, 
cots, plums, pears, cherries, and other 
fruits are also grown in great abundance. 
Even tea flourishes in Vancouver. 
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The Hope of the World 

E aster has come again. Farther 
back than we can trace it 
has been a time of rejoicing and 
taking fresh courage, and now we 
think of it as a reminder of the 
eternal conquest of Life over 
Death, and the coming of new 
hope into the world. 

The faith of Easter, its spirit of 
hope and joy and deliverance, is 
older than Christianity itself. It 
is as old as the time when men’s 
hearts first began to beat faster 
with the shining of the cheerful 
sun in spring. 

As the bright, warm sun shone 
through the .lengthening days as 
winter passed, as the warming 
earth began to stir with its 
pageant of new life—moss and 
grass and shrub and tree, gay 
flower and greening corn, a 
myriad insects and returning 
birds, and animals that love the 
joy of the sun—so men’s hearts 
were lifted up, and Easter, from 
time unfathomable, has brought 
with it to men the first conscious 
thrill of another sunny year. 

■ , The very name of Easter comes 
out of dim pagan times, from the 
goddess of the returning Spring, 
joyfully worshipped by the Saxon 
race, who called the month we 
call April Easter-month. 

Wide through the world, and 
far back through the ages, it has 
been a time of deliverance and 
hope renewed ; a time when slaves 
who had deserved or won their 
freedom were set free ; a time of 
natural joy which - men would 
mark by the letting loose of caged 
birds, that they, too, might return 
to the liberty as dear as life itself. 

What, then, is the spirit in 
which we should greet the coming 
of this ancient festival of natural 
joy and sacred hope? 

It calls to us to take our place 
with those who look cheerfully 
into the future, never doubting 
that good is coming, that right 
will triumph, that there is a 
guiding Power that rules the 
lives of men and nations to a 
great increasing purpose. 

There are two sorts of people 
everywhere. On the one side 
are the hopeful, those who hope, 
trust, believe, and push joyfully 
on in the sunny spirit of the 
Easter-born Spring ; on the other 
side are the doubtful, who expect 
the worst, and, if something un¬ 
pleasant happens, love to tell you 
that they thought it would—the 
faint-hearted, the discouragers, 
the wet-blankets, the grousers, 
the people who have in their 
hearts winter gloom and rainy- 
day weather. 

It is Easter that calls to us to 
leave that downcast crowd, and 
join the company of buoyant 
spirits whose hearts bound with 
the smiling earth as she renews 
her strength. 
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The Editor’s Table 

©! © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Charles Lamb’s Pig 

rpHE manuscript of Charles Lamb’s 
' famous essay on Roast Pig has 
just been sold for over two thousand 
pounds. But think how much the 
man would have paid for the pig ! 

© 

When Will the War End ? 

YV HE * will the war be over ? Armis¬ 
tice Day seems even now far 
back in history, and it is a long, long 
time since those British officials in 
Paris spent £500,000 of British money 
in making peace ; but still the question 
is. When will the war be over ? 

There comes to mind an ancient 
tale from Persia of a young Prince 
who, on ascending the throne, sum¬ 
moned his wise men and asked them 
to prepare a history of the nations for 
his guidance. They came back in 20 
years with 12 camels carrying 6000 
volumes. But the King was busy with 
the cares of State, and sent them back 
to edit their works. Again, in 20 
years, they came, and again they 
went, back; and so the . process was 
repeated, till there arrived at the 
palace a' donkey with a single volume 
on its back. ' 

‘/.Hasten ! ” said the officer.- “ The 
King is dying.” '' ‘ 

The wise man was taken to the 
King’s bedside, and .the. King, his.gaze 
falling on the book of history, said,, 
with a sigh: “ Then -I shall die with-; 
out knowing the history of nfankind.” 

“ Sire," said the vise man, not fat 
from death himself, “ I will sum it up’ 
for . you in a few words.: They. were, 
born, they suffered, they died." - 

So did the King learn the history of 
mankind as he passed out into the 
universe." , Nations are; bom, they 
suffer, and they die; but .‘are we to 
suffer the Peace Conference for, ever ? 
© - 

In These Great Days . 

f~ ' oNDOk, with its aerodromes .. and 
wireless stations, _ still houses 
people who believe in the superstitions 
of ancient savages! In witchcraft 
days you made a man suffer by ill- 
using something that belonged to him. 
If you had an enemy you would 
try to get hold of his nail-parings, 
his hair, or a drawn tooth that had 
once been part of him, and you would 
smash and bum these things, saying 
“ May you—So-and-So—suffer break¬ 
ing and burning likewise.” Where¬ 
upon, of course, your enemy fell ill. 

Well, the other -day one of our 
readers remarked that, although the 
woman at her lodgings kept the bed¬ 
room beautifully clean, she never re¬ 
moved the little twists of hair combed 
out of the brush, and it was because 
she believed that if you burn some¬ 
one’s hair they will have a headache ! 

Is it not far more wonderful to 
think of the preservation of savage 
magic in the minds of living men and 
women' than of the preservation of 
ancient mummies in museum cases ? 


The Sunny Street 

gOMEBODY has wakened up to .the 
fact That high buildings in our 
streets keep back the sun. 

It is said that a building now going 
up in Regent Street throws its shadow 
across the street, and that another 
building in that street will keep the 
sun off the pavement for four months 
in the year. 

It is a little late, but it is better late 
than never, to realise the value of a 
sunny street. The slums that disgrace 
our country would never have been 
what .they are if the sun could have 
poured down into them. 

rfib „ 

Tip-Cat 

'"Pips on railways are said to be falling 
off. The porters will lose no time in 
picking them up. 

E 

A FEATHERED race : The chicken run. 

E .... - 

Another round-up: Gramophone 
records have become dearer. ' ; - 
□ 

Drilling. . 

B 

A “ noosE emerald ” has been sold for 
£ 5 00 °- The buyer will take care it 
does not get loose again. 

• - . a 

With the “ All-Red ” wireless chain 
round ' 1 the 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If candidates who do 
not get in are put put 


British. Empire 
things should 
look more rosy. 

•E • 

Bread is up 
again. It 
rises every time 

it is made. 

0 ... . 

Lighting-up 
time': A lu¬ 
minous watch. 

- ■ 0 

J^eady to come 
to t erms: 

The sc hook 
master. 

■ 0 

Douglas Fair- 

- r banks thinks ~ 7 . ■ 

** we want film plays with a punch.” 
They would surely make a hit. 

a 

collier is reported to have lived 94 
years in Treacle Row, Manchester. 
Got stuck. 

a 

JJint for students who go hi " rags ’’: 
It is never too late to mend. 

© 

A Popular Book 

TAean Inge has been called the 
Gloomy Dean, but he tells some 
very good stories. 

Every author who has toiled hard at 
a book, and managed to get it pub¬ 
lished only to find that nobody will 
read it, will like that little son of a dis¬ 
tinguished author who wanted some¬ 
thing his father could not afford to 
buy. The father told the boy he was 
too poor to get it because people did 
not buy his books as they ought to. 

“ Daddie,” said the little man, “ I 
wish you had written the Bible, for one 
sees that book in every house.” 

No doubt Daddie wishes so, too. 


Harry Lauder’s Way 

Sir Hany Lauder has made the whole 
world laugh with his clever and merry songs. 
We give with much pleasure these words 
that came from him the other day, as he 
was remembering his boy in France. 

W/e are told to love each other. How 
can you love your fellow-man if 
you don’t know him ?' If we only knew 
each other we would understand each 
other better. 

Listen! Listen! Men can no longer 
say that the birth, the life, the cruci¬ 
fixion, and the death on the Cross of the 
Son of Man do not concern them. He 
made the supreme sacrifice that men 
might have life. Possibly I couldn’t un¬ 
derstand its significance a few years ago, 
but I do now. My own laddie, my only 
bairn, laid down his life for his fellows. 

At the front, in France, I got a new 
vision of life and what it means. It 
means service—-service for others. I 
am for the simple religion of Jesus. 

I want no man nor creed to come be¬ 
tween me and God. We have too many 
creeds. We pay so much heed to our 
doctrines and creeds that sometimes I 
think we forget God. We are all serving 
under the same Great Commander, and 
all marching forward and upward toward 
the same destination. Let’s get over 
thinking that our particular belief is the 
only religion that has God’s approval. 
The day has come for the wiping out of 
religious intolerance and animosities. 

© 

An Old Story from a Little Shop 

IT ere is a story told by Lord Lever- 
^ / hulme to a great audience of 
American business men in Boston. 

He was speaking of the old times when 
master and man knew each other inti¬ 
mately, and.worked shoulder to shoulder 
for the prosperity of the business. 

. “ I remember a case,” he said, " when 
I was a lad just entering the grocery 
business. Father was a grocer with a 
limited staff and doing a small business. 
When the business was’ going adversely 
he would shrug his shoulders and go 
about the shop and tell, everybody we 
were losing and must get out of the rut. 

" At one such time an old warehouse¬ 
man, who had been working for him a 
great many years, came to him. In that 
day, fifty years ago, the wages of that 
man were a pound a week.. This man 
came up to my father and said: 

, “ ‘ Master, I heard you say yesterday 
that we were losing money. I talked it 
over with my wife when I go't home, and 
we can manage on sixteen shillings a 
week until you' are making money.’ - 

“ Well, I need' not tell you that that 
was a matter which was never listened to 
for a moment, but it illustrates my point. 

. . . That was the human element.” 

Up and down England, in thousands of 
Small shops and in thousands of small 
homes, this same spirit exists today, 
but it is not to be found in the vast con¬ 
cerns which employ whole armies of men. 

What can we do to get some such spirit 
at work in our great factories and stores ? 

Lord Leverhulme says the answer is 
profit-sharing. The way to get rid of 
strikes is to treat men as men, and not 
as machines. Christianity is proving 
itself true, even in business. 

© 

To Those Who Died 

Proudly you gathered rank on rani; 
to war, 

As who had heard God’s message from 
afar; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you 
gave . . 

To save mankind—yourselves you 
scorned to save. 
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/TTALfTwiTHA 

MOSQUITO 

A SLEEPER IN THE PLAINS 
OF INDIA 

The Enemy of the Race that 
has been Found Out 

VILLAIN OF THE POOL 

We gladly give this admirable little talk 
with a mosquito. It is from a Times 
correspondent who was living in a bun¬ 
galow in the plains of India among the pools 
from which the malaria mosquito comes. 

But he was wrapped in his mosquito net, 
and the little beast could not get in. 

“ Ping ! Ping 1 Let me in,” she sang. 

I laughed. 

“ Not I. I know you too well, my 
lady.” She sailed'away, but came back 
in a second, her gauzy wings still vibrant 
with their fifty thousand beats a minute. 

“ When you are asleep you will put 
Qne of your feet against the curtain ; 
then I shall have my chance,” she 
shrilled vindictively. 

She sailed into the hot, drowsy night, 
but was bade again in an instant. 

” What are you afraid of—a tiny 
prick—a droplet of blood-” 

Found Out 

" Nay, madam, it is not that. It is 
malaria", those cursed protozoa which 
are the treachery in your losses. It 
was you who destroyed ancient Greece. 
It lias been you that has kept inviolate 
those vast tropic wastes and denied their 
riches to the betterment of man. But 
3’our reign is over. We have found 
you out, we doctors working against 
prejudice and derision, as pioneers 
always must.” 

“ You must have done well out of 
it,” she sneered. 

" There you are mistaken. We were 
the pioneers, and pioneers get nothing— 
it is one of the laws of life. The trader 
goes where we have made it possible 
for him to go, and makes his pile ; the 
soldier goes and gets the bubble reputa¬ 
tion which he lives for ; the .missionary 
goes and writes home of the nasty habits 
of the heathen ; the tourist goes and 
flings his money about and enjoys the 
best the country has to show' him ; but 
none of them says ‘Thank you” to us.” 

Danger of Ignorance 

" I must have blood before I can lay 
my eggs,” she murmured sulkily. 

"Then,” said I, " for Heaven’s sake 
lay no eggs. Be assured the world can 
spare you.” 

“ Ah ! ” she exclaimed triumphantly. 
" But can it ? What of those old em¬ 
pires I helped to extinguish ? It was 
time for new and better ones to arise. 
It was I through all the ages that raked 
over the populations so that only the 
fittest should survive. I weed the 
garden of mankind. Wipe me off the 
earth and what will you get instead .? 
This influenza-” 

“ Peace, woman. We can only do 
our best and trust Providence. If wc. 
can but teach the vulgar and the 
ignorant to help us ! The ignorant are 
our stumbling blockBut the prejudiced 
are our quicksand. You, at any rate, 
have had your day r . You will wreck no 
more empires.” 

Cruelty to Mosquitoes 

" And what about us ? ” she screamed. 
" Do you think it right to deprive living 
creatures of life that you may escape ? " 

“ Why,” said I, “ I know some people 
have expressed a doubt, and I own that 
I live expecting to see a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Mosquitoes.” 

" Ugh ! ” she shrilled, “ there’s a 
wind, and I -must go. You are one of 
those mean men. May all your children 
die of hobnailed livers ! ” 

“ All fight,” I answered, " I am send¬ 
ing men to pour paraffin on the pools 
to suffocate yours.” 

“ Monster ! ” she screamed, and, hav¬ 
ing had the last word, pinged away into 
the night. 


'T'he Bernina Pass, leading over the 
• ' frontiers of Switzerland and Italy 
and connecting the Engadine valley with 
the Italian Valtellina, has been swept 
by a destructive avalanche. 

Over the pass from' Pontresina to 
Tirano runs a . pleasant little mountain 
railway affording travellers a thrilling 
and beautiful ride, which reaches its 
greatest height at the village and hospice 
of Bernina. 

Here, high mountains overlook the 
pass and accumulate masses of snow, 
which, however, rarely reacli the road 


A TRAVELLER’S TALE 
The Fiji Man Who Ate His 
Grandfather 

The world does move. A letter in one 
of the London dailies reminds us of the 
the pit out of which civilisation is still 
bringing up whole tribes of men. 

The writer of the letter is Mr. Michael 
Stocks, of Rochdale, who tells us of a 
man he met in the Fiji Islands only two 
years ago. He was a big, fierce-looking 
man, with hair growing straight up so as 
to form a natural bunch on the top of 
his head, eight to ten inches high. 

Our traveller friend had three coco¬ 
nuts, fresh from the trees, with the thick 
coating of fibre still on them. He asked 
the native if he could remove the fibre, 
and the man did so with his teeth. 

“ You have very strong teeth,” the 
traveller said in his amazement. And 
this extraordinary man replied : " Yes, 
my teeth very good. With these teeth 
did I cat my grandfather ! ” 


when they slip off the mountain-side. 
But a specially heavy snow-slip has 
plunged down the mountain, and,- rolling 
right across the railway' and the road, 
buried a passing train, killed three of the 
railway servants, injured three others 
and four passengers, and caused further 
injury -and loss of life in the houses 
alongside the road. 

It is seldom that these common 
dangers of Swiss winter travel reach the 
great roads of traffic. This year the 
White Peak has flung its snow burden 
half a mile farther than it usually does. 


THE SILENT GUIDES 
Press the Button and Find 
Your Way 

A system of automatic guidance to 
wherever you want to go is being 
tried at Leicester Square Tube Station. 

There is a big map on the wall, and a 
list of places on it—274 of them. Sup¬ 
pose Harrod's is the shop you want, 
then you press the button near the 
name of Harrod's. This causes four 
lights to show on four points of the map. 

First, a large red light shows where 
you now are—say, at Leicester Square 
Station. Green shows where you will 
change, if you do change. A small red 
light tells where you must leave the 
Tube, and a white light points to your 
destination on the map. 

It is expected that a similar system 
will be installed in the principal shops, 
so that there will be no need for anymne 
to ask the shop assistants how to reach 
the departments- 
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LITTLE NATION’S 
GREAT MAN 

NATIONAL HERO FROM A 
BLACKSMITH’S FORGE 

First President of Bohemia 
STRUGGLE TO BE FREE 

Thomas Masaryk, the first President 
of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, has 
been celebrating his seventieth birthday. 

To ninety-nine people out of a hun¬ 
dred the rise of a new nation in Central 
Europe called Czecho-Slovakia—or Bo¬ 
hemia, as we prefer to call it—was a 
surprise, so little do the majority of 
people know about the undercurrents of 
race that flow through history, and rise 
in strength to the top, it may be, after 
hundreds of years. 

It is 500 years since the martyrdom of 
John Huss, the historic hero of the 
Bohemian race ; and for 300 years the 
Czechs have seemed to have been merged 
in the Empire of Austria. 

But appearances were deceptive, and, 
during the last 100 years, with increasing 
fervour, these clever and liberty-loving 
people have been asserting themselves 
afresh, till close watchers of their 
desires and aims have known that the 
moment they had the chance of escape 
they would take it, and declare them¬ 
selves a separate nation. 

Poor Boy Becomes a Professor 

During the last thirty years the mind 
of the nation has increasingly been 
formed, and its rightful ambitions 
strengthened and directed, by one re¬ 
markable man. That man, Thomas 
Masaryk, is now, perhaps, the greatest 
national hero in Europe, first President 
of Bohemia by the will of all his race. 

Masaryk’s parents were quite poor, 
and after being educated in an ele¬ 
mentary school the boy was apprenticed 
as a blacksmith, but through his love 
of learning he sought further education 
in a secondary school, and went on to 
Vienna and Leipzig universities. At 28 
lie_ became a university lecturer, and at 
31'Professor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague. 

He was now in a post of great influ¬ 
ence in the capital of the Czech race, to 
which he belonged, and his keen brain, 
his love of truth and liberty, and his 
attractive character, began to mould the 
educated men who were his kindred. 

Revolution Without Bloodshed 

From the university he passed into 
the Austrian parliament as the leader 
of Czechs, and opposed the designs of 
Austria for strengthening her power 
over the Southern Slavs, people of 
similar descent to the Czechs. 

When the war broke out Masaryk 
left Prague and began to organise the 
Czechs all the world over against the 
Austrians. He visited England, America, 
France, and Russia, rousing the Czechs 
to a new hopefulness, and preparing 
them to - take advantage of Austria’s 
growing weakness, so that when that 
ramshackle empire shook to pieces the 
Northern Slavs, adopting the national 
name of Czecho-Slovakia, were ready at 
once to form a separate country, allied 
with Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

The change was made, without blood¬ 
shed, by the common will of the people, 
and Professor Masaryk, the real founder 
of the new nation, became by universal 
acclamation its first President—a great 
peaceful doer of heroic deeds whom all 
who live in his generation should honour. 

For he, the blacksmith’s boy, has 
become, as a consequence of his own 
character and the victory of the Allies 
in the Great War, one of the chief figures 
in Europe’s politics, and a national hero 
whose name will live in history. 


WOOL FROM CANADA 

Canada is becoming a great wool- 
producing country. This year the 
clipping of the sheep in the province of 
Alberta alone will yield fifteen million 
pounds of wool, more than twice as 
much as ten years ago. 


TRAIN ON WHICH AN AVALANCHE CAME DOWN 



A mighty avalanche, sweeping down from the heights above this Swiss railway, has overwhelmed 
the train which thousands of our readers know, and killed several people in it. See above 
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1000 YEARS OF 
RISING PRICES 

COST OF LIVING ALWAYS 
GOING UP 

When Eggs were 24 a Penny 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S 
SET OF SABLES 

By a Digger into Old Records 

The world is in a turmoil owing to 
the increase in the cost of living. 

Everything is going up, and lias 
been going up since 1914, and the 
increases have in many cases been 
very,rapid. But we must remember 
that the rise in prices, though accelerated 
by..the war,.has . not been caused by it. 
Prices have been going up and wages 
have been rising for a thousand years. 

At the present time the agricultural 
labourer, the worst paid of all workers, 
gets a minimum of 30s. a week in the 
poorest-paid county, and more in other 
counties, but 700 years ago he received 
only 2S. a week. Here are his average 
daily wages for 600 years : 

1200 to 1299.. 4 d-. 1600 to 1699.. lOjd. 

1300 to 1399 .. 5 id.’ 1700 to 1766 is- 

1400 to 1499 A 6id. 1767 to 1789 .. Is. 3 d. 

1500 to 1599 .. 6Jd. 1790 to 1803 .is. 8d. 

By 1804 the daily wage had risen 
to 12s. a week, and in 1914, in many 
parts of the country, he received 
only about 16s. or 18s. a week. In 
some of the early years wages were 
less even than the .pi. a day, for in 
1419 they had dropped to 2-Jd. a day. 
A tliatcher’s assistant, usually a woman, 
was in 1347 P a 'd only a penny for a 
long day’s work ; but after the Black 
Death, which killed so many labourers, 
the payment rose to 2|d. a day. 

Who Will Buy a Penny Hen ? 

How did the people ' live ? Well, 
of course, the prices of things were 
equally low. In the middle of the. 13th 
century- new-laid eggs were only a 
penny a dozen. A goose could be 
bought for 3d. and a hen for a penny'. 
Pigeons were 3d. a dozen, butter a 
penny a pound,- and beef a farthing a 
pound. A sheep could be bought for 
gd.] a pig for 2s., an ox or a horse for 
ios., a plough for 3s., and a cart for 2s. 

In some parts prices were even 
cheaper, as at Oxford, where new-laid 
eggs were 24 for a penny. 

Milk at this time was a penny a 
gallon and cheese a halfpenny a pound. 

In the 16th century an ox was 
30s., a calf 4s. 4d., a horse 17s. id., a 
plough 6s. 8d., a cart 3s., an ass 2s., 
butter 3d. a pound, beef and pork a 
halfpenny a pound, sugar is. id. a pound, 
a chicken a penny; and good land could 
be rented for a year at 3d. an acre. 

In the 18th century fowls had gone 
up to is. 3d., butter to 6d. a pound, 
cheese to 2id., milk to a halfpenny a 
pint, and meat to 3d. or qd. a-pound. 
Cream was 6d. a pint and the quartern 
loaf is. 8^d. By the end of the century, 
however, butter was is. a pound and 
cheese 5d., but meat remained cheap. 

When Furs Were Cheap 

We have fewer opportunities of 
finding the prices of clothes, but in a 
Cambridge undergraduate’s letter, dated 
1626, we find that he paid only 7s. 8d. 
for two pairs of new shoes and the 
repair of some old ones. Charlotte 
Bronte, writing to a lady friend in 
1849, said, “ I enclose a £5 note, and 
will thank you to buy a patent shower- 
bath and such a boa and cuffs as y'ou 
can get for the money ” ; and in a later 
letter she writes, " I have received the 
furs safely ; I like the sables very much.” 
And she tells her friend to buy herself 
a present out of the change ! 

We wonder how much change there 
Would be today out of a ^5 note spent 
on sables and a shower-bath ! 

Of course,. all these old prices sound 
very attractive to us, but money was 
worth much more in those days. 


BACKWARD RACES 

HELPING THEM TO RISE 

All Sorts of People Under the 
Flag 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
FOR THE MASHONAS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Now that all grown-up people have 
votes they should learn the real truth 
about the people we govern under the 
British flag ; for it is the voters who at 
last are the governors of the wide 
territories of the British Commonwealth. 

One of the mistakes we may readily 
make if we have but little knowledge is 
in thinking that all kinds of people, of 
all races and climates, are alike, and can 
be treated in the same way. That looks 
fair, but it may prove wrong and cruel. 
For all kinds of people arc very much 
unlike each other, and some races are in 
a state that unfits them for being 
treated as others ought to be treated. • 

People who have only a little know¬ 
ledge like to take a rule that is good 
somewhere and stick to it_ everywhere, 
without noticing that the facts are 
different in different places, and may 
turn what is good in one place into what 
is bad in another. 

Races that Cannot Govern 

Here is a rule: All races should be left 
to govern themselves in their own way, 
without interference from other races. 

Now that rule is often a good one, but 
it is wrong if applied to all races, for 
many of the backward races can only be 
helped by being saved from themselves. 
Many illustrations could be given, but 
one will make the point clear. 

Thirty years ago there was no part of 
the world where men and women were 
living under more terrible fear than the 
native races of the country in South- 
East Africa now known as Rhodesia. A 
large part of the country was then 
called Mashonaland. Its people were 
quite unable to protect themselves 
against the fierce, warlike tribes of the 
neighbouring Matabeleland. They were 
incessantly raided by the Matabele, their 
men killed, their cattle driven away, 
their wives and children captured and 
sold as slaves. 

Pax Britannica 

When the British occupied the land, 
protected the Mashonas, and broke the 
cruel military power of the Matabele, 
there were well-meaning people who said, 
“ Why not leave them alone ? ” 

Now thirty years have passed, the 
whole land is peaceful, and has been in 
a large degree organised for productive 
industry, and here arc some effects. 

Slavery has been entirely abolished ; 
the drink traffic, with all its evils, is 
strictly prohibited ; witchcraft is up¬ 
rooted ; murder of infants, which was 
once common, is stopped ; the popula¬ 
tion has been doubled, and the death- 
rate greatly lessened ; there are 12,000 
ploughs working the soil, and the 
cultivated land is threefold greater than 
20 years ago; the number of cattle 
owned by natives has increased more 
than tenfold ; there arc, in Southern 
Rhodesia alone, 648 native schools with 
41,874 native scholars. 

Building Up the Empire 

This is the result of twenty years 
settled life under British rule, after 
generations of horrible suffering. It 
comes from a wise and necessary inter¬ 
ference with what was bad. 

And still, though much good has been 
done, the natives are not yet ready to be 
left unhelped' and unguarded. Good 
principles have to be applied quietly, 
slowly, and watchfully, by those who 
understand them and who know the 
facts if backward races are to be 
firmly helped into a happier and better 
1 state of life, J. D. 


CUNNING FISHERMEN 

How the Black Man 
Catches His Dinner 

FISH THAT DISLIKE MUD 

If one is to believe the cables, strange 
things have been happening at Gun- 
dagai, in New South Wales. 

After a great thunderstorm there the 
rain came down in such torrents that 
the Murrumbidgee River, on whose 
banks the town is built, rose at the rate 
of six feet an hour, and the water 
swarmed with fish. Gundagai had such 
a fish day as it had never known before. 

All day long men, women, and children 
made record “ catches,” filling their 
baskets with cod and perch, both of 
which grow to enormous sizes now that 
the great dam at Barren Jack, a hun¬ 
dred miles away, has been completed. * 

It is difficult to understand over here 
why the mere fact of a flood makes 
the fish fall such easy victims to their 
captors, but the explanation is a simple 
one. The swollen river stirs up the mud 
to such an extent that the fish have to 
come to the surface for oxygen—their 
gills arc so choked that they cannot 
breathe. You may fish the Murrum¬ 
bidgee day after day and never get a bite 
when the depths of the river are clouded. 

Scaring the Fish 

In the dry season, when there are no 
thunderstorms, the Australian abori¬ 
ginals have a better means of obtaining 
their supper than by fishing for it. They 
walk four or five abreast in the snallow 
reaches; driving the fish before them, 
stirring up the mud, and forcing the fish 
to come to the surface for air. Once 
they rise they are deftly netted, and the 
river knows them no more. 

Another method adopted by the 
blacks to drive the fish before them is 
to take a stone in each hand and keep 
knocking them together under the water. 
The sound travels a long way, and the 
fish swim straight ahead till they reach 
a spot that lias been cunningly staked 
and netted beforehand, where they 
become hopelessly enmeshed. 

Hunger that Makes Men Cunning 

When no nets are available, the blades, 
having driven the fish into the shallows, 
spear them, throwing the wriggling 
victims, with a deft flick of the wrist, 
on to the banks of the river, whence 
they are borne off in triumph by the 
lubras and piccaninnies standing ex¬ 
pectantly around. 

There is no limit to the cunning of 
the Australian aboriginal when he 
wants his dinner. He will build a series 
of fisli-traps with smooth, water-worn 
stones from the river bed, leaving a 
small V-shaped opening in the first trap, 
through which he drives the fish ; then 
he blocks up the entrance, and can catch 
the prisoners at his leisure. 

In this he is aided by the whole 
tribe, piccaninnies, boys, and girls, all 
walking up the river together, screaming 
and shouting at the top of their voices, 
and scaring every fish in the river. 

The Bobbing Cork 

At Brewarrina, on the Darling River, 
where the great drought has been lately 
making tilings uncomfortable for the 
settlers, you can see one of these stone 
fish-traps still in existence. 

Murray cod often turn the scales at 
sixty to eighty pounds. They love nothing 
so much as a fat, white, juicy grub that 
lives in the hearts of the sheoaks lining 
the river bank. At dusk, when the 
river is clear and limpid, you cast your 
line from the bank, and watch the 
bobbing cork dancing on the surface 
of the stream. A sudden swirl, and it 
disappears. That juicy grub has been 
too much for the prowling cod or perch 
in search of his evening meal! 
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OLD^LADY OF THE 
RED CLIFF 

LOOKING AT PEOPLE 
ALIVE 500 CENTURIES AGO 

Bracelet of Sea-shells Still 
On Its Wearer’s Arm 

DRAMATIC MEETING AT 
MENTONE 

Those who have stood in ancient 
places, who have walked about the 
streets of Pompeii on the very cobbles 
Caesar trod, who have sat in the palaces 
of Pharaoh and walked through his 
tombs, or have stood down at Winchester 
and looked up at those caskets in which 
the earliest kings of England lie, know 
well how enthralling it is to visit these 
great places. 

. We feel, as we walk about among 
them, that life is a continuous thing, 
that it goes back through its generations 
like a chain with its links, and that wc 
who come and go are part of some great 
eternal scheme of things, of which tlic 
truth will dawn at last. 

Prehistoric Cave 

A correspondent of the Times has 
just been visiting the old caves at 
Mentone, a place that we should call 
the Red Cliff, just beyond the tragical- 
looking chasm in which runs a- tiny 
stream that marks the French frontier, 
and beyond which Italy begins. The 
Red Cliff, indeed, does actually stand 
in Italy! 

A' mighty cliff of great height, as 
erect as a wall, as.defiant as a Titanic 
bastion, it rises sheer from the rugged 
beach and is as old as the sea. It has 
been scraped smooth by the wind of a 
million years, and may have been 
scoured clean by' the rain of Noah’s 
deluge.. It is barren and bare, but at 
its foot a few* palms wave in the gentle 
breeze, and bushes bloom with little 
scarlet flowers. 

Once upon a time these caves were 
the homes of human beings, and in the 
museum at Monaco we come upon 
remains of them. 

Figures from the Past 

It is a memorable moment when one 
first has sight of men who were alive 
some 50,000 years ago, and who, after 
interminable centuries, have just come 
again into the light of day and the 
company of their kind. It is, at least, 
a curious meeting, rendered almost 
dramatic when one sees a dainty French 
lady in the mode of 1920 peering 
through a glass case into the face of an 
ancestor who walked the shores of 
France in an age so remote as to be 
almost mythical. 

Among the skeletons from the colony 
at Mentone is one of especial interest. 
It is that of an old woman whose body 
was found in the deepest part of the 
cavern, and who, therefore, may be 
assumed to have belonged to the 
most ancient of the inhabitants. 

Wonderful Old Lady 

She is perfectly and, indeed, finely 
formed. Her age would be about 70. 
It is to be noted incidentally that 
the bones show no evidences of gross 
rheumatic changes, nor of other disabling 
trouble. ' That an old lady could live 
for 70 years in a damp cave, in a chilly 
climate; and escape such inconveniences 
is a sign of her time and of ours. 

The lady of Mentone has around her 
fore-arm two bracelets. They are made 
of sea-shells, and are just such as an 
ingenious child might make while 
sitting on the beach in an idle 
summer. One might suppose that the 
wearer was proud of them, and it may 
be that vanity in woman and love of 
dress—or, at least, of jewellery—are 
bom with her. 

If this be so, it is a pity that the 
wearer of the bracelets could not have 
known in her lifetime that her cherished 
ornaments would still be on her arm, 
and would still be gazed upon by men, 
50,000 years after she had ceased to be. 
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Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight 

Is there not something moving in this poet’s picture of Abraham 
Lincoln, troubled by the pain of the world, walking restless at midnight 
outside the old court-house at Springfield, Illinois, where he used to plead ? 

Would he not now plead once again, not in that court-house only to 
a judge, but to America itself, that she might throw- her mighty power 
into the scale of happiness for all mankind i... ■ • 

The most powerful nation on the earth America has become; will she not 
be stirred in this troubled age of ours by a spirit that is here supposed by the 
American poet, Vachell Lindsay, to bring her greatest hero from his grave ? 

|T is portentous, and a thing of state, 

That here at midnight, in our little town, 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 

Near the old court-house, pacing up and down. 

qr by his homestead, or in shadowed yards, 

^ He lingers where his children used to play; 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones, 

He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man ! His. suit of ancient black, 

^ A famous high-top hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

ue cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
n He is among us, as in times before ! 

And we, who toss and lie awake for long, 

Breathe deep, and start to see him pass the door. 

i 

ins head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 

Yes, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep ? 
Too many peasants fight—they know not why; 

Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

tie cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
n Shall come—the shining hope of Europe free : 

The league of sober folk, the Worker’s Earth, 

Bringing long peace to Comland, Alp, and Sea. 

|t breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 

That all his hours of-travail here for men 
Seem yet in .vain. And who will -bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again ? 


The Road That led to Washington 


THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Bird Concert in Full Swing 

BEES ON THE WING 

Nature moves to order like a dock. 
The. year with its seasons, the stars in their 
courses, move on their changeless way; sun¬ 
rise and sunset, moonrise and moonset, wind 
and rain, and high tide at London Bridge, ever 
they come and go, while nations rise and fall. 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there! 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brush¬ 
wood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny 
leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the 
orchard bough, 

In England—now! Robert Browning 

NATURE CALENDAR NEXT WEEK 

April 4. The tumip-fly is first seen. 
Chiff-chaff’s note is first heard 

5 . Blackbird begins to lay its eggs 
Cock pheasant utters its Spring crow 

6. Grass-snake begins to come abroad 
Rook hatches its young 

7 . Whistling of the nuthatch is heard 

8. Missel-thrush begins to lay 
Goldfinch’s song is first heard 

9 . Humble bee appears on the wing 

10 . Redbreast begins to lay its eggs 
Titlark’s song is now heard 



The moon in the middle ol next week • 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Thursday Friday 
Sunrise 6.31 a.m. 6.22 a.m. 6.20 a.m. 

Sunset «. 7.36 p.m. 7.43 p.m. 7.44 p.m. 

Moonrise 9.12 p.m. 12.16 a.m. 1.6 a.m. 

Moonset ..7.3 a.m. 8.51a.m. 9-39 a.m. 

High Tide .. 3.44 p.m. 5-52 p.m. 6.24 p.m. 

Black figures indicate next day. 


C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Winds of April 



Thismnpshows thedirectionof the prevailing 
winds in the United Kingdom during April 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Keep the surface of the soil about the 
growing crops of cabbage well stirred and 
free from weeds. Sow cauliflower for a 
late summer crop, also seeds of chervil, 
chicory, and corn salad. 

Propagate mint by division, and plant 
out in rich soil in a warm position. Propagate 
sage by slips in a shady border, and cover 
with a hand-glass. Prune roses, and 
replace with others all that have succumbed 
to the winter frost. 

Tidy up herbaceous borders, and do 
everything in the way of transplanting, 
and so on, without delay. 


There is thrilling encouragement for boys 
in the life-stoiy of the new British Ambassador 
to America, Sir Auckland Geddes. This is 
-what he tells us of his early life. 

When I was a student I used to spend 
hours in talk with my father, and what 
interested him most was the subject of 
international politics. 

I remember expressing to him some 
very youthful, crude ideas that I then 
had about the world at large, and he 
said to me: “ Don’t talk of foreigners 
as if they were of different flesh and 
blood. Go and live with them. Get to 
know them.” And I went. About five 
years of my life were marked by roamings 
in Europe and Africa. 

Unknown, chronically hard up, indis¬ 
tinguishable in the mass of student 
youth, I wandered through France, 


SCHOOL JOURNEYS 
Education Made Interesting 

It seems likely that the delightful form 
of education known as school journeys 
will .become far more common, for the 
Board of Education is favouring them, 
though it will not pay for them. 

If either the Education Committees 
or the children’s parents will pay, the 
Board of Education, will give its blessing. 

School journeys have long been 
popular in Germany, Switzerland, and 
other countries that have believed in 
education, and they have been used by 
some teachers in Great Britain for fifty 
years. They make knowledge a question 
of life and observation, and not of books 
alone, and show children that watching 
and doing are at least as good as reading 
in a book. But the children must watch 
and do, or else the journey is empty play. 


Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and 
some thousand miles of Africa. 

I learned that, in spite of superficial 
differences of speech, in spite of different 
angles of vision, the Frenchman, the Ger¬ 
man, the Swiss, were remarkably like me. 

Then my footsteps turned to America, 
and I went with the full expectation of 
finding a people I would easily under¬ 
stand, a people of like language and, as 
I then believed, practically racially akin. 

Dare I say that I was more than 
disappointed ? I felt that I could not 
penetrate the crust that seemed to sepa¬ 
rate the men and women I met from me. 

Then suddenly the crust broke, and I 
found myself living among a people I un¬ 
derstood. Then, quickly, understanding 
ripened intodriendships, and friendships 
into warm admiration and appreciation. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANgAIS 

THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD 

1. Gardez-vous de pratiquer votre 
justice devant les hommes, pour en etre 
vus ; autrement, vous n’aurez point de 
recompense aupres de votre Pere qui est 
dans les cieux. 

2. Lors done que tu fais l’aumone, ne 
sonne pas de la trompette devant toi, 
comme font les hypocrites dans les syna¬ 
gogues et dans les rues, afin d’etre glori¬ 
fies par les hommes. Je vous le dis en 
verite, ils regoivent lenr recompense. 

3. Mais quand tu fais l’aumone, 
que ta main gauche ne sache pas ce que 
fait ta droite. 

4. Afin que ton aumone se fasse en 
secret: et ton Pere, qui voit dans le 
secret, te le rendra. 

From the Sixth Chapter of Matthew 


THE PATH OF MARS 

Race of theWorlds in Space 

LITTLE PLANET NEARING 
OUR EARTH ' 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Mars is now a very striking feature of 
the south-eastern sky soon after dark, 
and is easily identified by his steady 
lustre of a strong reddish hue. 

He is some distance to the east of the 
brilliant scintillating star Spica, at 
present about 20 times the Moon’s 
width away ; but as the weeks advance it 
will be interesting to watch him gradu¬ 
ally approach Spica, as shown in our 
diagram, until, towards the end of May, 
Mare will appear quite close, and just 
above this star. 

Then a strange thing will happen. 
Mars will appear to halt, and then begin 
to go backwards in the sky until, by the 
end of July, he will be as far from Spica 
as he is now, only much farther south. 
This puzzled-astronomers greatly before 
the days of Copernicus, but now it is 
known to be merely the effect of perspec¬ 
tive, owing to the Earth revolving in an 
orbit inside the orbit of Mars. 

The Popular Planet 

The Earth is just now speeding along 
in the inside track, as it were, at about 
19 miles a second, and rapidly catching 
Mars up, as he is travelling at about 15 
miles a.second. On April 21 the Earth 
will pass him by, and after that he will 
follow our world, getting farther and 
farther away until lost behind the Sun at 
the end of the year. At present Mars is 
about 62 miUion miles away, and in 
three weeks’ time will be at his nearest. 

Mars is the planet most people are 
familiar with by hearsay, doubtless be¬ 
cause it has been popularised by so 
many far-fetched stories and flights of.. 
pure imagination, some of these fairy 
tales clothing it with red vegetation on 
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account of the colour of its supposed 
land surface; others peopling it with 
giants to make its inhabitants propor¬ 
tional in weight with ours — for a 
man weighing ten stone here would 
weigh under four stone on Mars. 

Not long ago writers fixed on Mars as 
the source of mysterious wireless waves, 
in face of the great improbability on 
account of his enormous distance beyond 
the sun —a most important fact which 
was entirely overlooked. 

Mare, owing to his smallness—being 
but little more than half the width of the 
Earth—is a disappointing object in all 
but large telescopes, very well situated. 
Then he is a delightful and most fascinat¬ 
ing object, a tiny globe of several tints 
floating in space, at once suggesting a 
world like bur own, with reddish-yellow 
continents and blue seas, arctic and ant¬ 
arctic ice regions, filmy clouds, and a 
sunlit atmosphere in which they float. 

Is There Life On Mars? 

Night and day, spring, summer,autumn, 
and winter—all things are there appa¬ 
rently to make a pleasant world for 
people to live in ; but Mare is half as far 
again from the Sun as the Earth is, being 
about 147 million miles from him at 
present, and so the Sun does not appear 
to Mars half the size it does to us. 

Moreover, the close scrutiny and re¬ 
search of many astronomers have shown 
that things are not quite what they appear 
to be, and many details, including the so- 
called “ canals,” suggest that Mars may 
be a world very different from ours. 
There is, however, very little reason to 
doubt that there is some land of life oh 
Mare. G. F. M. 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 

A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the Told by 

§ Edward 

Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest Wright 

CHAPTER 16 
Just in Time 


I T was Joy who entered the cellar 
where Ted lay dying. 

When she saw the dart sticking 
in him she seemed relieved rather 
than frightened. She pulled the 
poisoned needle out, and began to 
rub the wound with a white powder. 

" The snakes did not bite him; it 
is only woorali,” she said. 

She closed the door, placed her 
torch in the ring in the wall, and set 
down a small jar of liquid. Acci¬ 
dents with woorali were common, 
and, like other tribes, the Incas had 
their antidote. They used ordinary 
salt, and there was only salt water 
in the jar that Joy brought. But 
Joy could not get Ted to swallow it. 
He was too far gone. 

" Oh, if I am too late ! ” she cried. 
Quickly she made a cushion of 
twigs under Ted’s shoulders, 
grasped his arms just above the 
elbow, raised them above his head, 
apd pressed them down against the 
sides of his chest. Steadily she 
worked air into his choked lungs. 
Then, giving him a good dose of 
strong salt water, she continued to 
work his arms up and down, until 
he began to breathe freely. 

: As soon as he .could stand she 
helped him’up the stairs, and led 
him out through the door. ■, - 
-Ted did not know what he was 
doing,' and, mumbling English 
words, he lurched blindly about the 
ground, with Joy desperately striv¬ 
ing to hold him up. 

Scarcely two hundred yards away 
was the fringe of the roaring, sway¬ 
ing multitude of rebel troops, still 
dancing the Sun Dance for OUantay. 

Two Redskins came quietly to¬ 
wards the girl Queen, and took Ted 
from her. 

“ Run him hard towards the deep 
forest," she said. “ All paths to the 
city are guarded.” 

“ But Manco commanded us to 
bring you back at all risks,” said one 
of the men. 

“ Run him into the deep forest,” 
repeated Joy. “ I will follow and 
meet you by the big cow-tree. When 
the poison is cleared from his blood 
he will help us.” 

She vanished into the shelter of 
the village houses, and the two loyal 
Indians completed the cure of the 
poisoned lad by half-lifting, half¬ 
dragging him in a sharp run from 
the river towards the wilderness. 

“Stop, you brutes! You vil¬ 
lains ! Oh, stop ! ” shrieked Ted, in 
gasps of agonised English, as the 
fresh night air cleaned his body, and 
life came painfully back to his 
deadened muscles as the poison 
worked out. 

To drown his cries the men pre¬ 
tended to be rebel roisterers, yelling 
out war cries as they ran. 

’As they neared the forest, the 
cloud that had darkened the night 
shredded from the glorious orb of 
the tropic moon. The escape was 
completed just in time.' When they 
halted by the old cow-tree at the 
edge of the primeval forest Ted was 
as reasonable a being as'most, but 
ho was dazed like a blinded man 
suddenly given back his sight. 

“ How did I come here ? What 
arc you doing with me ? ” he asked. 

“ We are Inca Manco’s men 
rescuing you,” replied one of the 
Qiiichuans. “ Crouch and speak 
not, my lord. Enemies are near.” 

Down dropped Ted into the 
shadow of the tree. His companions 
went out into the long grass. From 
far away, where the moonlight 
played ghost-like on the river mist, 
lloated an eerie, moaning chant. 

One of the friendly Indians crept 
back. 

“ Tell the Queen to stay here till 
a message conies,” he whispered. 
" Listen to Ollantay’s army ! It is 
the holy Battle Hymn of the Dead 


they are chanting. Only the Inca 
Manco can order that hymn to be 
sung. Every man who sings it must 
fight to the death. Something 
terrible is happening.” 

“ Go forth and sec what it is,” 
said Ted, who did not understand 
what there was to bother about. 

Both Indians left him, and a 
boyish figure in a coarse green dress 
crawled towards him from the back 
of the tree. The newcomer had a 
blow-pipe in hand and a basket 
over the shoulder, and Ted did not 
know whether to expect attack or 
to welcome help. 

“ Do you not know me ? ” said 
Joy softly. 

CHAPTER 17 

The Fugitives 

11E way in which Ted welcomed 
this radiant girl queen vexed 
her, and took the dancing bright¬ 
ness from her eyes. He treated her 
like a helpless lost child he was 
about to take home. 

“ So Manco’s men have brought 
you here ? ” he said. " They saved 
me also.”, 

“ How did they do it ? ” asked 
Joy ironically. 

" I do not know,” said Ted in a 
bland, fatherly'way. “ It is all a 
mystery to me. They said you 
must stay here.” _ ' 

“ I must, must I ? ” exclaimed 
Joy. “ Look towards the river.” 

Large searching . parties were 
moving in all directions. The flight 
of the Queen was known, and Joy 
could guess how Ollantay felt. 
Some of his men were approaching. 

“Quick, into the forest! ” said Ted. 

Joy raced him to the shelter, and 
reached it first. She was the leader, 
for she knew the ground.' Keeping 
to the path made by the villagers 
when hunting for meat, she left no 
trail that the keenest of trackers 
could follow at night. 

“ Never touch a branch,” she 
said to Ted. “ If you can’t leap 
over, crawl under like this.” 

She showed her delicate fists 
clenched, so that when they pressed 
the earth in crawling they made 
marks like an animal’s spoor. In 
about half an hour, as the brilliant 
girl could tell from the position of 
the moon, the fugitives came to a 
patch of open ground. Here the 
common path of the hunters 
ceased, and fainter tracks radiated 
into the thick woodland. Ted had 
no woodcraft, but he saw the peril. 

“ Joy ! ” he exclaimed. " Here 
they will study the way we went.” 

“ That is why I came, O wise 
young man ! " she answered. 
“ Never speak as loud as that 
again. Now do exactly as I do.” 

She walked backward down the 
old path. Ted imitated her. Stop¬ 
ping under a tree, by a branch some 
eight feet above the ground, the 
girl placed a small log under it, and 
told Ted to stand on the wood and 
hold her blow-pipe. Then she 
climbed on his shoulders, and, with 
surprising agility, leaped, caught 
the branch, and pulled herself up. 

With Joy’s help Ted quickly 
followed, being careful to kick the 
log over as he jumped. 

Joy put her hand over his mouth. 
He knew she was asking for silence, 
and nodded. They crouched on the 
farther side of the trunk, and heard 
a dozen men go by. After a short 
wait the girl climbed, going slowly 
and helping her companion. 

< . CHAPTER 18 
The Terror of the Waters 
ed was not much good at tree¬ 
climbing, yet he followed her 
gropingly by constant touch, with¬ 
out making too much noise. 

Gaining a good height, Joy 
worked into the leafy wilderness. 
Finding a large, empty nest of 
strong twigs over a triple fork, on 
which a glimmer of moonlight fil¬ 


tered, the amazing young Amazon 
sat down, and drew Ted beside her. 

“ No speaking yet,” she breathed 
in his ear. “ Eat this and sleep! " 

She gave Ted some sweet cakes 
from her basket, and munched one 
herself. Then she put a hand over 
the boy’s eyes. She guessed how near 
he was to complete exhaustion. 

There seemed to be some medicine 
in the honeyed cakes, for Ted fell 
asleep at once. Seeing him at rest, 
Joy let herself slumber. When the 
boy awoke, he fancied he had been 
taking a nap under the tree in the 
cricket-field of his old school. 

Memory came back to him, and he 
looked about for Joy. She was 
gone. But her basket was by his 
side. There were no more honey 
cakes in it, but others just as good. 
Ted was famishing, but fair ; he ate 
half of them. ” 

Joy returned like a monkey. So, 
at least, Ted thought, in honest 
admiration. She came forward with 
her hand on her mouth, and 
whispered, 

" No speaking. I have seen two 
rebels on the ground below.” 

But Ted could not refrain from 
one question now that his mind 
was clear and active. 


" My father ? 

" Safe! Safe! Manco’s men 
watch over him! Speak no more ! ” 

Ted offered her the half-share of 
cakes. She refused them, and gave 
the boy fruits, and taught him how 
to get a creamy drink from a cow- 
tree near by. With a long hunting- 
knife, which she had been carrying 
under her tunic, she cut the bark, 
sucked at the hole, and made one 
for Ted. The white juice did not 
flow quickly, but ■ it was worth 
waiting for, being delicious and 
nourishing. 

Joy led her companion back to the 
monkey nest. Then she motioned 
Ted to go to sleep again, and quickly 
did so herself. Ted stretched him¬ 
self out, and stared at the roof of 
leaves above him until he went into 
dreamland once more. 

Night had fallen again when Joy 
aroused him, and happily the moon 
was still in a clear sky, and gave 
light enough to travel by. 

" They can only search for us by 
day in the forest,” said Joy. “ In 
the night the rebels sleep, and we 
travel.” •’ - 

In low tones she explained her 
plan.- It was to work round to¬ 
wards the Golden City by a w r ide 
detour, never touching the ground if 
possible. Joy had' neither the time 


nor the inclination to talk. She 
knew how any human whisper 
might travel in the deep midnight 
silences. 

Hour after hour they worked on- 
w r ard, Joy always trying the 
branches before Ted ventured on 
them. There were spells of hard 
work clambering up and down 
screens of vines, and some dizzying 
moments when a leap had to be 
made over the gloomy forest depths. 

Ted was inclined to slip, and for 
his sake Joy at last worked as near 
the ground as possible. It was 
darker there, and she had to go 
wholly by touch, with Ted less than 
an arm’s length behind her. 

Even this, unfortunately, did not 
prevent a disaster. They had to 
work across a stream where the 
trees grew far apart, and suddenly 
Ted splashed down into the water. 

It was clear of falling timber, but 
there were things living in it. Joy 
dropped to the lowest branch above 
the stream, swung her basket round, 
and took an electric torch from it— 
a present Manco had brought her in 
one of his journeys to the outer 
world. She pressed the button, 
and gave a low cry of dismay when 
the circle of light fell on the water. 


“Back!” she cried. "Turn 
back ! ” 

Scores of caymans were swim¬ 
ming towards the splash. Ted’s 
head was above the stream, but 
turned in the wrong direction. It 
seemed impossible that he could 
reach the branch Joy had chosen. 
A bough on which he tried to climb 
was rotten, and dropped him again 
in the water close to a cayman. 

TO EE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What does Ca’ Canny mean? 

Ca’ canny, which means go 
easily or cautiously, is really .a 
Scottish expression, not Scandi¬ 
navian, as recently stated in one 
of these notes. A similar word 
to canny occurs in the Scandi¬ 
navian language. 

What is an Orbit ? An orbit 
is the path described by a 
heavenly body in its revolution 
round another body. 

Who is Tommy Atkins ? 

Tommy Atkins As a nickname 
for a British soldier. It was 
originally used in showing sol¬ 
diers how to fill up certain army 
forms. There was no particular 
reason for choosing this name 
any more than John Smith. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE STOWAWAY 

OW-IVOW-ER-WOW ! ” 

Everyone heard it on 
board the boat. A dog barking, 
and barking with all its might 
and main, too ! Breaking in on • 
the silence of the night, the din 
sounded tremendous. 

And the odd thing was there 
was no dog on board ! 

The hastily-wakened passen¬ 
gers who, in various stages of 
dress and undress, thronged out 
from their cabins, heard the 
captain himself state that fact. 

There was no dog on board. 

“ Bow-wow-cr-wow ! ” rang 
back the defiant challenge. 

" Comes from the hold,” said 
a sailor, and a move was made. 
It was no use saying that bark 
came from anything but a dog’s 
throat! What a row ! 

The captain growled, and 
vowed vengeance on the daring 
wight, who had smuggled that 
animal aboard. • Whoever was 
responsible should——• 

Billy, the cabin-boy, was 
making himself as small as he 
could, ■ but, though he didn’t 
seem to'relisli what the captain 
was threatening, he managed to 
wriggle his way, as only a cabin- 
boy could have done, into the 
front ranks of the crowd. 

The hatches were up, the 
black hole of the hold yawned, 
and—no ! it wasn’t Rob the 
terrier that drove the curious 
crowd back, but a great volume 
of smoke rushing upwards. 

A fire,in the hold. Hustle! 
Bustle! ... 

■ Screams and cries died aw-ay 
in the tense moment of anxiety. 
Had the fire got firm grip of the' 
boat’s vitals ? 

Silence ! Ah ! The swish of 
water, the hissing,' spluttering, 
curious sounds which told of a 
brief battle of elements. . 

Then a cheer 1 A shout rang 
put, up, and away, over the 
moonlit waters. 

Saved ! The fire was out— 
the fire caused by the live ash 
from a forbidden pipe, which had 
smouldered slowly, to burst at 
last into fierce threat. 

Saved ! And where was the 
hero of the night ? 

A smoky, grimy little terrier 
w r as set by a grinning sailor on 
its four legs. For a moment it 
rocked, looking round with intel¬ 
ligent, eager eyes. Then Rob 
went straight to his master. 

Billy, the cabin-boy, forget¬ 
ful of the captain’s wrath, hugged 
his pet, fairly rolling over, boy 
and dog together, in the joy of 
welcome. Presently, with Rob 
in his arms, Billy was ' on his 
feet, his face to the captain. 

" It were my fault, sir,” he 
pleaded. “ I smuggled he. He’s 
all I has to love. An’ it’s me 
first voyage. You won’t—-—” 

He had no need to finish the 
sentence. A cheer went up for 
Rob and his loving master. 

And you won’t wonder if I tell 
you the captain has called Rob 
the boat’s mascot ever since ? 
As for Billy, he’s staying with 
Rob, instead of having to 
smuggle Rob to be with him! 



It seemed impossible that he could reach the branch in time 
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ffgfc, s ‘Peace to TT/jee, and Happiness Within dlhy House 



D! MERRYMAN 

'J'ramp (to lady of the house): 

“ Could you spare a bite o’ 
something to eat, lady, for a 
starving man ? ” 

Lady (who detests tramps): 
“ Do you like fish ? ” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“ Then call on Friday,” she said, 
as she slammed the door. 


0 0 0 
What Fruit is This ? 



This yicture represents a well-known 
fruit. What is it? Answer nsxt week 

ra 0 0 


There was an old mail of Penzance, 1 
Who lived to do nothing but dance, 
Till his socks were in holes 
. And his. feet burned like coals, 
That stupid old man of Penzance. 
0 0 0 

ts Your Name Chappell ? 

Th e name Chappell has nothing to 
do with chapel, a place of worship. 
It is really derived front the 
French word chapeau, a hat, and be¬ 
fore it became a surname was used 
to describe a man who either made 
android hats or who wore a peculiar 
hat‘of some kind. ■ 

□ 0 0 

\\ 7 hat is an umbrella ? 

A shelter for one, or a shower- 
bath for two. 

0' 0-0 

The Wonder Word 

There is a word of letters four. 

Take two away, and four remain; 
Take three away, and five before 
Your eyes you see as plain as plain. 

Solution next week 

□ □ 0 

Tommy (aged 7 , just leaving hos- 
’ pital): “ What ward were you 
in—medical or surgical ? ” 

Jackie (aged 5 ): “ Don’t know— 
what’s the difference ? ” 

Tommy: “ Well, were you ill 
before you got there, or did they 
make you ill afterwards ? ” 

0 0 0 


LA F1LLETTE 



The Little Girl 

This picture will help you to learn 
easily the French words for hat, 
sunshade, eye, hair, mouth, chin, 
ribbon, hand, glove, bag, scarf, 
frock, stocking and shoe. 


Dickens and Thackeray 

It having been stated that there 
were no rhymes to the names ot 
Dickens and Thackeray, a poet sat 
down and composed these verses: 

His homely characters our great 
Charles Dickens 

Into Teal living household inmates 
quickens, 

Subtle as snakes, or innocent as 
, chickens. 

With trenchant wit, our William 
Makepeace Thackeray 
Heaps caustic truths in anything 
but slack array, 

And in each gibe of genius we can 
track a ray. 

Home is made happier by the works 
of Dickens, 

Of one and all, .the sire, the little 
chickens, 

Also their dam the joyous pulse he 
quickens. 

Ah ! blest relief from pages soft and 
sacchary, 

Give me the writings of that foe to 
quackery, 

The bold, the keen-eyed, enter- 
.■Taining Thackeray. . 

0 0 0 

Do You Live in Hampshire ? 
Hampshire is a modem spelling of 
Hamtunscire, the shire, or 
county, of Hamtun, and that is 
an old English word meaning 
“ home town.” We use the word 
today as a town name, only we 
spell it Hampton. 

0 0 0 



0 ■ 0 0 

'“Guilty or not guilty?” asked 
• the judge of the Irishman. 

“ Just as yer honour plazes. 
Sure, it’s not for the likes o’ me to 
dictate to yer worship,” replied 
Pat. 

0 3 0 

How Many Can You Think Of ? 

How many English words can you 
think of that end in dous ? 
Here are three—hazardous, stu¬ 
pendous, tremendous. See if you 
can remember any more. 

•a o 0 
There was a young teacher of 
Troyes, 

Who started a school for bad boys; 
She slapped them and caned 
them 

Until she had tamed them, 

Then sent them back howling to 
Troyes. 

a 0 0 

Bo to a Goose * 

4 man was rating another for Iris 
alleged stupidity, and shouted : 
“ Why, you could not even say 
‘ Bo ’ to a goose ! ” 

“ Bo! ” replied the other. 

0 0 0 

ANSWER TO EAST WEEK’S PUZ2EES 
What Word is this P Short 
A Cup of Coffee. Kguphy 

What are These Things? 

Part of a key; part of-a chair 
that holds the rail to the sleeper; 
and part of a pair of compasses. 
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Jacko Entertains Grandma 


\V 7 hex Jacko came in one afternoon his mother.sent him 
” off to change his suit and'put on a clean collar. 

“ My word, what a state you’re in ! ” she exclaimed as 
soon as-she caught sight of him. “ Wherever have you been ? ” 

“ Fishing,” admitted Jacko. " And I fell in.” 

“ Well, just be off with you and clean all that mud off. 
And come down quickly. Grandma’s here—I want you to 
talk to her a bit while I wash up the dinner-things.” 

Grandma was a dear old lady. She kissed’ Jacko when he 
went into the parlour, and asked what he had been doing 
all day. He told her, but as he wasn’t keen on going intft 
details he got out the new gramophone that his brother 
Adolphus had bought. 

Grandma liked the tune he put on, hut in fixing another 



one lie must have overwound the spring, for it suddenly snapped 
with a horrid noise, and nothing he could do would induce 
the thing to utter another note. 

He fiddled with it for ever so long, and when at last he 
gave it up in despair the old lady had fallen asleep. 

He sighed a sigh of relief and wandered out into the garden. 

The hose-pipe lay across the path. Jacko stooped and 
picked it up. It -was his father’s pet possession, and Jacko 
had been forbidden to touch it. But a hose is a nice tiling 
to play with, and Jacko couldn’t find it in his heart to put 
it down again. 

“Garden wants watering,” he said. “Dad won’t get a 
chance when he comes' in from work ; he’ll have to talk to 
Grandma.” ■ ' : 

So he gave the spring bulbs a good soaking, and after that 
the lawn, and then he' looked round for something else. 

He glanced up at the house. 

“ Windows don’t look too clean," he muttered; and up 
went the hose. 

The water spurted out and splashed against the panes. 

“ Dear me! ” said Grandma, inside, waking up with a 
start. “ What’s that ? ” And she ran to the window. 

She threw it. up, put her head outf'and staggered back into 
the room, dripping ! 

Jacko burst out laughing. But he stopped suddenly when 
his father rushed up the path with a stick in his hand. 

The naughty boy got it hot that time, and was sent to bed 
in disgrace. 

And, what was more, when his brother Adolphus came home 
and found his beloved gramophqpe broken, he rushed upstairs, 
woke Jacko up, dragged him out of bed, and gave him paddy¬ 
whack for the second time that day. q 


A Picture Lesson in Geography 



Who Was He ? 

The Dictator 

ore than 24 centuries ago a 
wealthy youth, who had 
every advantage of birth, made 
up his mind that he would add 
to this the benefits of educa¬ 
tion . He thereupon attended the 
schools of the great teachers of 
his day, and studied not only 
science, music, politics, and 
oratory, but also morality and 
true living. 

Just before he was thirty he 
began to take part in public life, 
and in the name of democracy 
abolished the rule of the nobility, 
and became practically dictator. 

He pleased the people and 
gained their respect by his serious 
and sober life, and in all his 
dealings with others showed 
wonderful patience. 

On one occasion a coarse fellow 
followed him about for a whole 
day, abusing liim and heaping 
unmerited reproaches upon his 
head. The statesman said noth¬ 
ing, but went quietly about his 
business. Then after it became 
dark he went home, the fellow 
following him and shouting out 
the most scurrilous libels. 

Instead of replying, the dictator 
called a servant, and ordered him 
to take a torch and light the 
stranger home. Such behaviour 
endeared him to the citizens, and 
his power was supreme. 

From being chief among many 
allies his country, under his 
leadership, became'mistress over 
a number of tributary states, 
The dictator also planted colo¬ 
nies, and when he had subdued 
his enemies set about building 
up for his country in peace an 
age of glory and greatness, 

Certainly his was the golden 
age in art and literature. Never 
before or since have such splendid 
heights been reached. The thea¬ 
tres he threw open to the poor. 

He was a great advocate of a 
powerful navy, and taught his 
people in those far-off days 
what-we have learnt once again 
today, that without command, 
of the sea the most brilliant 
victories on land are of only 
temporary value. 

A fierce war broke out with a 
neighbouring state, and for two 
years he commanded the armies 
of his country. Then in the 
midst of the war came a terrible 
plague which carried off many 
people, including the dictator’s 
close relations. 

The people became restive and 
sought a victim. So they seized- 
the dictator, tried him, and fined 
him heavily. But he was neces¬ 
sary to the State 
and soon retur¬ 
ned 'to power. 

The next year, 
however, he 
himself caught 
the plague and 
died, to the grief 
of all the peo¬ 
ple to whom he 
had brought such a glorious era. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 

I ast Week's Name—Sir Isaac Newton 
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The return of the heroes—Doga played a very important part in the Great War, particularly on the Italian front, whore they acted a9 despatch-carriers. These bravo war dogs were 
recently paraded in Milan, and given a great reception, people crowding tho streets, cheering the dogs and making them presents of biscuits, sweets, flowers, and flags 


IVJr. Andrews who, hearing a cry, dived into the The kinema in] the desert—An officer belonging to the American Red Cross taking Blind men at their games—At an athletic meet- 

lock at Strood, and saved a boy who proved to a moving picture of the camel-drivers at prayer in the rolling prairie of sand. ing for the blind soldiers of St. Dunstan’s the men 

be his son,,as reported in the C.N. last week This Red Cross film is a great desert panorama on the “Children of the Sahara’* performed many marvellous feats. See page 5 


BLIND ATHLETES • BERLIN REVOLUTION THE 


DOGS OF WAR COME HOME 


The revolution In Berlin—Militarist troops guarding the 
Unter den Linden, tho most famous thoroughfare in the 
capital, and displaying the old German imperial flag 


WilT ho bo saved ?—Bob, the sheepdog of Monks Rjs- “ Books that talk **—There have long been toys that walk and move 
borcugh, who has been condemned'to death; Schoo and nod; these toy books have little gramophone records in 
children are petitioning for his reprieve. See page 5 them that maybe reproduced on any gramophone. See page 5 
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